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OXYGEN 
Oxygen is the element that 
occurs most abundantly in 
nature. One-fifth of the 
air consists of oxygen, and 
without it life could not 
exist. It is oxygen which 
causes iron to rust and 
enables a fire to burn. 
Discovered in 1774 by 
Joseph Priestley, and inde- 
pendently by the Swede, William Scheele, oxygen was so named because 
it was at first believed to be an acid-former. Pure oxygen is produced 
commercially by liquefying air and then separating the oxygen by 
distillation. Stored in cylinders, the gas is used in welding and steel- 
making, as well as to aid breathing in high-flying aircraft and for 
medical purposes. The importance of oxygen to the chemical industry 


lies in the fact that substances burn in it to form oxides. Without 


: burning there would be no industrial power, and very little chemical 
| manufacturing would be possible. The oxides enter into almost every 


© phase of chemical manufacture. 


iM I.C.1. burns sulphur in atmospheric oxygen to form sulphur dioxide as 
» the first step in producing sulphuric acid, and makes 


- nitric acid by combining oxygen and ammonia. Com- 
» bined .with carbon, oxygen forms carbon dioxide 


" which in its solid form is important as an industrial raw _ 
material and as a refrigerant. Solid carbon dioxide 
made by I.C.I. is sold under the name of “ Drikold ”. 
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Out in front 
There is more and more applause for 
“Black & White” and its ever increasing 
popularity is proof that this fine Scotch which is 
blended in the special “* Black & White” way 
has maintained the regard of generation after 
generation. 





‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seerct is in the Blending 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Led. 





Maximum Prices (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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LEARN A LANGUAGE THIS ed 
| By The Pelman Method 








HE problem of learning a Foreign 
Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is en- 
abling thousands of men and women to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 


By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 





Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 





Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 


It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 


The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 
25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language : 

FRENCH— SPANISH 
GERMAN — ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in A and Urdu) 

State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


ro POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY— 
Pines Languages Institute, 
Nerlalle M Mansions, Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


Please send psn of Pelman method 


























See =. 
| Srepney CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I. 


‘DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Sti'l dependent on Public Support) 


There are 7,000 children in Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes who are looking forward to all the 

‘ood things that Christmas brings. Will you 
fend a hand as the festive season approaches 
| by sending a Gift ? 


10/- will buy one child’s food 
for five days 


(crossed), payable “Dr. Barn 
id be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 











THE [8ct. GOLD OMEGA 


To commemorate this memorable 
year Omega have created a special 
watch. Fashioned with all the tradi- 
tional skill and artistry of the finest 
English watch case craftsmen it has 
been designed to perpetuate the lustre 
of an historic event. Its heavy 18 ct. 
gold case houses the world-renowned 





Omega 30 mm. movement, coveted for 
its outstanding observatory successes. 
An Omega watch remains a silent 
symbol of its owner’s unerring taste. 
Those who wear one of these rare new 
gold Omegas will be fortunate indeed; 
they will possess one of the finest 
watches made anywhere in the world. 

Price £72: 10:0 


OMEGA 


Officially chosen for the timing of the Olympic Games: Los 
Angeles, 1932; Berlin, 1936; London, 1948; Helsinki, 1952. 


Write to the Omega Watch Co. (England) Lid. ( Dept. 4.8), 26-30 Holborn Viaduet, London, E.C.1, 
for list of authorized jewellers whose guarantees alone are recognized. 














Kelvin 
MARINE ENGINES 


our-stroke, 
press » solid injection, i ine a 
range of ght models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 


and in three series, for light, medium 
or heavy duty. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine ee 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE’S LOAN = GLASGOW C.4 











‘ i " 
(| 1\ iI ( ) Over 77,000 lives have been 
: e saved since 1824, an average of 


: oe 11 lives a week. Your contri- 
LOOTHPAS Tf bution will help the Life-boat 
men to continue saving lives. 
Royal 
. {National Life-Boat 
*5 Institution 


pepe RR 2 Grosvenor Gardens 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS bs London, S.W.1 


ANEW Vi! |, The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 


Treasurer 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., aa” 











The policy for education 


provides a means of saving for a child’s education 
during the less expensive years of his (or her) 


life. For example, for a parent aged 35 next 
birthday :— 


The Society pays 
£100 p.a. for 5 years, beginning in 15 years’ time 


and 


if the parent dies within 15 years, £100 p.a. in the 
meantime towards the child’s maintenance 


The cost is 
£8 :7:6 a quarter for 15 years at most 


Enquire for details, giving the ages of parent and child 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 








Help for 
Austratian Settlers 


Only by bitter experience could the early 
Australian settlers find out what 
conditions there were like. Today you 
can obtain up-to-date and reliable in- 
formation about life in Australia or New 
Zealand simply by sending the attached 
coupon for our booklet “‘New Prospects”. 
This is part of the service which the 
Bank provides for prospective settlers. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND BANK LTD. 


EMIGRATION SECTION 


BANK LIMITED 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
IN WHICH ARE MERGED THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA “ ” 
LIMITED AND THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED Please send me New Prospects 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. AVENUE 1281 NAME 
263 STRAND, W.C.2. HOLBORN 3688 ADDRESS 
6 ALBEMARLE ST., W1.._ REGENT 3651 


_— 




















THe name ‘STUDINGTON’ is 
known the world over for English 
tailoring at its best. Overcoats 
for ladies and gentlemen—either 
made to measure or ready to wear 
—are now available in a wide 
selection of fine quality. cloths, 
amongst which you are bound to 
find something that will please and 
endure for many seasons to come, 





STUDD & MILLINGTON LTD. 


67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, and 2 Mill Street, London, W.1 
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SECURE YOUR FUTURE FROM WORRY 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary 
Securities or Dividends may fluctuate. The 
Standard gives particularly favourable rates, and 
the Security is unsurpassed. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
:: ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


& Mutual Company Assets exceed £86,000,000 


Branches throughout the United Kingdem and Canada 




















GOOD NEWS 
FOR INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society (est. 1848) 
. announces with pleasure an increase in 
WD) ; iN the rate of interest allowed on shares. 
i From 1st July, Shareholders—old and 


3 nas new—will receive 
King in its own Realm | 
; 2: o} NET !NCOME TAX 
Well merited by its 2 L ———= PAID BY SOCIETY 
Quality Unsurpassed 


Interest allowed from day of investment 
to day of withdrawal. From £1 to 
£5,000 can be accepted. Refunded at 
par at short notice. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








Write today for Prospectus, &c. 





The Seen Ge | { PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH LONDON, €.6.2 





























AS YOUR FINGER. . 
~ stays put’ AT ANY ANGLE 


¥~ WHateEVER you do, wherever you work, 
Sip) eK \ there’s the TERRY ANGLEPOISE Lamp 
—of 1001 angles at a finger touch—to help 
you do even better. Move it where you 
will, as you want it, and it stays put. A 
concentrated beam on your work or book, 
not in your eyes. Easily the lamp of the 
century — flexible light. Uses a 25 or 40 
watt bulb only —think of the current 
saving alone! In Black, Cream or Cream- 
and-Gold. From £4.19.6. (ine.p.t.) all 
electricians or stores. 














Sole Makers: 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - LONDON - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM 
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HAMILTON) 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS.| 
i 
By Appointment 
Clock Specialists to 


These BEAUTIFUL GIFTS obtain favour as bein 
conveying the spirit which renews F 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Cairngorms 
£24 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Amethysts and Rose Diamonds 
£32 


Thistle and Heather Spray brooch in yellow and white 
9-ct. Gold set with Amethysts and Pearls 
£35 
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Telegrams : “‘ Inches, Edinburgh” 
& INCHES *=a5m 


OLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
ost APPROPRIATE and EXPRESSIVE TOKENS, 
DSHIP and continues GOODWILL 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste and 
individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive “ Thistle”’ design, illustrated above, is characteristically Scottish. 





Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses in a 
high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and perfect work- 
manship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


'T, EDINBURGH 2 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is a mixture of abiding merit 
especially prepared for those 
who seldom lay down their 
pipes. No fewer than seven 
Virginian and Oriental tobaccos 
each add their quota of mellow- 
ness, of aroma and of piquancy 
towards a final synthesis of un- 
adulterated satisfaction. And 
the palate of the most constant 
smoker remains undulled. Like 
all Rattray tobaccos, 7 Reserve 
is skilfully prepared by hand in 
the manner of yester-year. So 
many of our friends are warm 
in their praises : 

From COLCHESTER— 

» “ May I take this tunity 
of thanking you a enjoy- 
able year’s smoking during which 

the quality of your tobacco has 

been matched by the excellence of 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price: 78/- per lb., post paid 
Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free 





For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 





Vital care 
for Vital Hair 


If you use ne ee are you will 
be delighted with the vitality of your 

laced by alustre azsd softness 
that tell you your is in perfect condition ! 


First made in 1793 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 





READY SHORTLY 





A THORNY WILDERNESS 
By JOHN WELMAN 


Price 10/- 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
Edinburgh and London 

















LAND OF THRILLS 
=Aand Say AMvVENtuTEe pox you ever feel that 


you'd like to break away for a time, to do something different, 
enjoy new experiences ? Well, why not? Pack your bags and take a 
sunshine holiday in South Africa. Nowadays you can have all 

the thrills without the hardships that beset the pioneers 

of yesteryear. Picture a land where the sun but rarely hides his face 
—a country set apart by Nature for holiday adventure—the 
tremendous Drakensberg Mountains, the 

game reserves with their-wild.animal life, 

the opportunities for first-class sport, the 

fascinating native customs,-the busy 

modern towns with their vivid social 

round, and everywhere a friendly 


welcome and good company. 


Consult your Travel Agent 
or write for literature and 
information. This office is at 
your service for free, friendly 
and non-commercial advice 
on holidays in South Africa. 


SATOUR 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.lI. TELEPHONE: GROsvenor 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 
@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 











GOVERNMENT Sir Robert 


PUBLICATIONS Bruce Lockhart 


Living Traditions | 
of Scotland | SCOTCH 
The Whisky of Scotland 
in Fact and Story 


By GeorGe Scott-MONCRIEFF 


A contribution by the Scottish 


Committee of the Council of | | A personal history of the 
Industrial Design to the Festival | | Whisky of Scotland, describing 
of Britain. || the pedigree of the ‘water of 
90 pp., illustrated life,’ and telling of the romance, 

Price 2s. By post 2s. 3d. humour and dynamic effort 

| that brought the rise of its 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE | | empire. 15s. 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 | 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER | PUTNAM 


























What Strange Powers 


Did The Ancients Possess? 


VERY important discovery relat- 

ing to mind power, sound think- 
ing Foe cause and effect, as applied to 
self-advancement, was known centuries 
ago, before the masses could read and 
write. 
Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it 
that their secrets of personal power 
and successful living were lost to the 
world. Knowledge of nature's laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never 
lost. At times the great truths pos- 
sessed by the sages were hidden from 
anscrupulous men in high places, but 
never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; 
mot more than twenty generations ago, 
poser ete of 1% ¢ “- h’s 
people were thought capable of receiv- 
ing basic ror om about the laws of 
life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power 
<annot be entrusted to the ignorant 
and the unworthy. 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by 
ithe general public; nor recognized 
when right within reach. The average 
person absorbs a multitude of details 
about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how 
ito acquire mastery of the fundamen- 
tals of the inner mind—that mysteri- 
-ous silent something which “whispers” 
‘to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your~ habits, accomplishments and 
weaknesses are the effects of causes. 
Your thoughts and actions are gov- 
erned by fundamental laws. Example: 


ae 
8 
. 

be 


ak anal 


The law of compensation is as funda- 
mental as the laws of breathing, eating 
and sleeping. All fixed laws of nature 
are as fascinating to study as they are 
vital to understand for success in life. 


You can tearn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at 
once to awaken your inner powers of 
self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the 
world’s oldest institutions, first known 
in America in 1694. Enjoying the high 
regard of hundreds of leaders, think- 
ers and teachers, the order is known 
as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and 
Mystical Order Rosae Crucis,” abbre- 
viated by the initials “AMORC,” 
The teachings of the Order are not 
sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a 
non-profit fraternity, a brotherhood in 
the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in 
with the ways of the world—are in- 
vited to write for complimentary copy 
of the sealed booklet, “The Mastery 
of Life.” It tells how to contact the 
librarian of the archives of AMORC 
for this rare knowledge. This booklet 
is not intended for general distribu- 
tion; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write 
for your copy to Scribe .C.A.F 


he ROSICRUCIANS 


[AMORC} 
Calif 


San Jose ornia 


oT I 
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GARLIC for CATARRH 
ZYTOCIN is pure ACTIVATED GARLIC 


in ODOURLESS tablets 


See it in your Health Food Store in this display pack. 
If you suffer from catarrh infection, the powerful aid of 
pure Garlic in Zytocin is readily available to you. Science 
has come to the help of sufferers by making Garlic com- 
pletely palatable and odourless. 

WHAT !S ZYTOCIN? ZYTOCIN Tablets contain 
pure, unadulterated Garlic, activated by the ZYTOCIN 
process—Garlic in its most potent, most palatable 
form. The ZYTOCIN process enriches the natural 
Garlic, giving it greater health value, making it more 
digestible and at the same time making it ODOURLESS, 

so that it leaves no unpleasant after-affects. 
ZYTOCIN FOR CATARRH. ZYTOCIN 
activated Garlic Tablets can be most helpful 
for relieving catarrh, The non-suppressive 
aid which Garlic gives in such cases is enriched 
and extended in ZYTOCIN Tablets, so that 
a general TONIC effect is felt, and the 
fatigue usually accompanying such infections 








ZYTOCIN TABLETS 
63 TABLETS 
(full 3 weeks’ supply) 5/ 
21 TABLETS 
(1 week's trial pack) 1/11 


Also in dispensing packs of 500 and 


is dispelled. 


From your local Health Food Store or Boots The Chemists. 


1000 tablets for Clinics, Schools, Insti- 
tutions, Factories and the Profession. 


In case of difficulty from 











bets enstabhoo! DEPT. B.M., 22 GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS | 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT | 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
lije, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 


revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


————_TEAR OUT AND POST———— 


STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
¢ “Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W.i. 


Tel.: WEL. 5832. 


Pease send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











Physieally Perfect 


| yasthe opinion givenby | 
George Cathcart, M.D., 


| after a strict examina- | 
| tionof F. H.C. Woollas- 


ton, shown here. Edin- jf 
burgh-born DrCatheart 
(famous as the founder 
of the Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts) 


| was among the first of 
| the eminent men to 
| advocateand personally 


recommend Maxalding 


| as a natural and safe | 
| way to physical fitness. 


lants, and, whilst aah harmless, acts as a | 


F. H, C. Woollaston 


| (professionally known | 
' as Court Saldo and | 


Principal of Maxalding) 


| arranges training} 


routines to meet indivi- 
dual requirements and 


| conducts postal courses | 


toall parts of the world. 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


| giving a cross-section of the type of cases handled 


over the past forty-two years will be sent, post free, 


| to any part of the world on receipt of the apvlicant’s 


NAME, ADDRESS, AGE AND OCCUPATION. 


MAXALDING (B18) 


SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 





~~ f) 
i BRITISH. SEAGULL 
\ _ “the heat outboard 
maton in the world” 
>~- 








THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. 
Ff“ Se POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


“He that can be Content 
has no more to desire” 


DON QUIXOTE 
Contented—that’s the word for the 
man who is smoking an EMBASSY 
CIGAR. He has no particular 
desire to hear.about our 70 years’ / 
experience in selecting the very 
best leaf. He is content to 
enjoy the mild Havana flavour 

. . completely content. 








CIGARS 


made by 


WD+- HO WLM. 





Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Greet Britain & Ireland), Lid. EC6E 


oS: 0—0:—.3=0=58 


(| QZ OET aol, 


(| Founded 1885 
The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 





1} 
through word and sued eeneieseee eS ran a at Ene Renee, 


The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions for its continuance. 


A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star” (illustrated). 
neue ve om Rev. es W. BOLLOM, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


ee 





A Good Insurance 


Life insurance is primarily a means of securing some degree of 
comfort in old age. Whilst it is a popular belief that annuitants 
never die, all the evidence goes to show that a good insurance has 
a psychological value. The sense of security provided is as great 
as the actual monetary benefit received. 


The G.B.I. has over 500 Annuitants between the 
ages of 50 and 100. The average age at death is 
80. G.B.I. Annuities are given for life, on certain 
conditions, and they are secured by a fund built up 
over 108 years through the generosity of the public. 


Will you help to provide this free insurance which, as a supplement 
to State benefit, can raise the standard of life for our old folk— 
Governesses and Private Teachers of all kinds—at a time when the 
cost of living is so high. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 





Announcing the 
MAIDEN VOYAGE on 4th JANUARY, 1952 


OF THE NEW ONE-CLASS 





ss.“ KENYA CASTLE” 


17,300 tons 


from LONDON to EAST & SOUTH AFRICA 





The Sister ship 
ss.“<RHODESIA CASTLE” 


which sailed on ber maiden voyage in October 
leaves on ber second voyage 


from LONDON to SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
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A VISIT TO THE VILLAGE. 


BY P. D. J. 


WHEN my mother goes shop- 
ping in the village, she grooms 
her dog after breakfast and has 
an early ‘elevenses’; this gives 
her time to catch the bus at 
the foot of the lane. If she has 
not too much to do in the 
village she may be able to walk 
home. In that case, the dog 
will drag her at a merry pace 
down St John’s Road, up the 
grassy ruts of Goldsmith’s 
Avenue (where I made sand- 
castles thirty-five years ago), 
and so by the Twitten into the 
old lane again. The forest of 
Sussex pines, which swallowed 
80 many arrows from the bow 
of a self-imagined Robin Hood, 
ean hardly be much of a forest 
now, but the trees that remain 
will bring back many memories 
to my mother. She will wonder, 
no doubt, whether she could still 
watch, with outward equani- 
mity, a child climbing to the 
Swaying tops; and then the 
dog will jerk her into the present 
as he makes determined efforts 


to involve his mistress in a 
tangle of games with the puppies 
in one of the less hospitable of 
the new gardens. 

What with the memories, and 
the exertion, and the worry 
that Bulldozer will make a 
nuisance of himself, my mother 
regards a visit to the village as 
quite an expedition. 

My wife and I—six thousand 
miles away—also think of a 
visit to the village as quite 
an expedition. True, there are 
no haunting memories — this 
country is searcely yet one of 
memories, even for its oldest 
inhabitants—and we do not take 
the dog, for he must be left to 
seare the moose away from the 
hay, but so much may go 
wrong with our visit to the 
village that it is only when the 
day is over that we can think 
of it with any kind of pleasure. 

Our shopping day is usually 
on a Monday. This means that 
the whole business starts on the 
preceding Saturday; on that 
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afternoon I give the car battery 
a precautionary charge on the 
lighting plant, haul an extra 
tub of water from the frozen 
lake, and split a double lot 
of logs and kindlings. Then 
we have Sunday free for final 
preparations and the checking 
of shopping lists. 

The alarm-clocks smash the 
night silence at 4.30 (we set 
two of them for safety), and I 
go quickly round the cabin, 
closing the double-walled venti- 
lators which are partly open at 
night. The poplar logs in the 
sheet-metal heater are still glow- 
ing, and the addition of some 
sticks and dry blocks soon brings 
the log-house temperature back 
to its accustomed 75 degrees. 
While the tea-kettle is boiling, 
I switch on the outside light and 
go into the yard to read the 
thermometer that hangs on the 
north wall. The reading is 
35 degrees below zero, and there 
has been another fall of snow— 
about four inches—but it is not 
snowing now. I dive indoors 
again, thankful for the 110 
degrees difference in tempera- 
ture, and I assure B. that 
things could be much worse. 
By the time that the tea is 
made, I am dressed in some- 
thing warmer than pyjamas, 
and I set out to do such farm 
chores as can be started at so 
early an hour. 

Breakfast is ready when I 
come back to the house, and we 
take double helpings of Cusha’s 
thick cream, in preparation for 
the coming ordeal. Iain, if he 
acted according to plan, should 
sleep until his normal 6.30, but 
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an early rise is a thrill not to 
be denied to a four-year-old, 
and he is already tumbling over 
the cat. 

After breakfast it seems colder 
than ever out-of-doors, and it 
is certainly no lighter. I load 
the car battery on our ubiqui- 
tous toboggan, together with 
the petrol stove, snow-shovels, 
heavy greatcoats and sleeping- 
bags, all of which are essential 
emergency equipment, and so 
I trundle up the drive to the 
road, releasing the dog from his 
kennel chain as I go. The dog 
dances madly on the moonlit 
snow, before retiring to ‘ heel,’ 
and I wonder again at the 
enthusiasm for exercise which 
makes him sit in the open from 
the first sign of movement in 
the house until this great 
moment arrives. 

I note gratefully that there 
is not a breath of wind to stir 
the icy air. The stars over 
the spruce coppice are metallic 
bright and the yellow moon is 
setting through the tree-trunks. 
When I stand at the top of the 
drive my breathing sounds like 
a shrill whistle in the frozen 
silence. I send the dog about 
his business along the road, 
while I start sweeping the snow 
from the bonnet of the car, but 
the dog is more interested in 
some heavy animal that has 
started moving in the wood. It 
is probably a cow-moose follow- 
ing the scent of my haystack. 

IT light the petrol stove, pump 
it full, and push it under the 
car engine on the little sled 
which I keep under a seat for 
the purpose. With a little 
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adjustment, I get the two 
burners close under the oil- 
sump, and the cheerful hiss of 
the blue flames is at least moral 
encouragement as I proceed to 
the cold job of connecting the 
battery. The car engine will 
cook for half an hour before I 
attempt to turn it over; this 
always seems to me to be a 
very dangerous procedure, but 
nothing else will soften the oil 
in this temperature — close to 
70 degrees of frost. 

The new snow is feathery, 
and clearing a way to the road 
is light work ; but there are no 
wheel-tracks and I think with 
some anxiety of the first few 
miles of driving. 

I stow the snow-shovel in the 
car, make sure that the axe is 
there, and pile the greatcoats 
and sleeping-bags on the rear 
seat. The engine had’ its 
checking-over on Saturday, and 
it has been too cold for ice to 
form on the windshield, so I 
can now call the dog away 
from his private moose-hunt 
and get on with the farm 
chores. The dog will certainly 
not have been anywhere near a 
moose; he can move only in 
convulsive bounds through deep 
snow, disappearing from sight 
at each jump, while the moose 
prances away through the trees 
with heavy grace. The dog 
finds this very irritating, for he 
cannot see or hear anything of 
his quarry. He answers my 
whistle with a feeble and 
despairing ‘ yipe,’ and is quite 
pleased to return to the hard 
snow of the drive. 

The electric light in the hen- 
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house is now streaming over the 
snow, and I can hear the swish- 
swish of B.’s milking in the 
byre. B. comes into the house 
with white frost in her hair, 
and with the milk already freez- 
ing round the side of the pail. 
By 7.30 all the animals have 
been fed and watered, the milk 
has been separated, and the 
child has been dressed up so 
that only his eyes remain visible. 
A brief news bulletin comes 
faintly over the radio from 
Vancouver, and then it is time 
for me to go up and start the 
car. This is an anxious moment 
indeed, and Iain trudges behind, 
ready to rush down to his mother 
with the news, good or bad as 
the case may be. Fortunately, 
the cooking-up has lasted just 
long enough, and the car starts 
as easily as on a summer after- 
noon. I put the petrol cooker 
in the car, lighted as it is, and 
leave the engine running with 
the heater switched to ‘ full.’ 
In the house the last hectic 
collection of packages is now in 
full swing. Sandwiches, Thermos 
flasks, spare clothing, bags for 
shopping, rifle, in case of the 
odd coyote or wolf (worth a 
handsome bounty these days)— 
at last we have everything 
ready, not forgetting the all- 
important shopping lists. The 
wood-heater is stoked and closed, 
the cat allowed indoors, the 
door slammed, and the dog 
chained; and so we struggle, 
fully loaded, up to the ear. 
After half an hour’s heating, 
even our somewhat draughty 
station waggon is pleasantly 
warm ; following its discharge 
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from the Canadian Army, this 
faithful servant carried us from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
its doors no longer fit with much 
exactitude. 

The dog is now howling miser- 
ably, and we are thankful that 
there are no neighbours for him 
to annoy. I shout to him as I 
get into the car, and he is silent 
while we snake and swerve from 
the verge to the roadway. This 
is our second anxious moment, 
but the car straightens when I 
get the feel of the old ruts under 
the new snow. It is eight 
o'clock to the minute, and the 
grey morning light competes 
with the yellowing beams of the 
head-lamps, so that the snow 
looks dim and formless. There 
is a short stretch of level road 
beside the frozen bog, but I 
keep the car in bottom gear, 
partly to warm the engine and 
partly to be prepared for the 
first bad corner, Here the road 
turns suddenly around the cliff, 
and upwards in the first of a 
series of twisting, switchback 
hills, We have stud-tyres and 
chains, but on this new snow the 
smallest error of judgment would 
start the car sidling into the 
bank—and then anything might 
happen. 

This winter a truly magnifi- 
cent snow-plough has been used 
on our road. It clears a smooth 
highway with great banks of 
packed snow on either side, but 
the polished surface is unfor- 
tunately deceptive; for it hides 
deep ditches, open culverts, and 
precipitous banks. The only 
safe driving is along the single 
pair of ruts in the middle, but 





after new snow it is sometimes 
difficult to know just where the 
ruts may be. To leave them 
means, at the best, half an hour 
of shovelling, and, more likely, 
a three- or four-mile walk to 
get heavier assistance. On our 
erratic progress up this first hill 
depends, therefore, the whole 
success of our shopping visit to 
the village. Although I cannot 
look at B., I know that she is 
holding her breath, and even 
Iain is quiet. On the brow of 
the hill the snow has drifted a 
little, and the car slows until a 
warning knock comes from the 
engine. I declutch, race the 
engine, and engage again with 
a kick. We lurch sideways, 
shudder, and skid over the 
crest. One wheel rides the 
bank, but the under-surface is 
solid, and we charge back to the 
safety of the ruts. 

We are now among the easier 
hills of the upland forest. The 
country has been swept by fire 
at some time in the past—the 
inevitable mark of the early 
settler—but some of the old 
trees escaped, so that an occa- 
sional spruce or fir stands out 
above the mass of young jack- 
pine. The road is crossed re- 
peatedly by fresh tracks, ranging 
in size from ermine to moose, 
but it is the deep, stabbed 
hoof-marks of the moose that 
predominate. 

On the crest of the third hill 
B. calls to me to stop, so that 
Iain can get a close view of a 
cow-moose and calf. The pair 
are trotting among the trees a 
few yards from the roadside. 
Few people concede beauty to a 
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cow-moose, with its long, thin 
legs supporting a huge body, 
and elongated horse-head sur- 
mounted by ass’s ears; but to 
watch that same beast moving 
easily through deep snow is 
surely a beautiful sight. The 
forelegs curve and strike like 
those of a trained trotting horse, 
while the heavy haunches follow 
in an easy, undulating move- 
ment—it is progress half-way be- 
tween dancing and swimming. 

Fifty yards away, mother and 
son stop and stand broadside to 
stare. Hither of them would 
give us meat for half a year, 
but we are comparative new- 
comers to the country and still 
conscientious observers of the 
game laws. The open season 
ended in mid-December, and in 
any case cows and calves are 
forbidden meat. Few of our 
neighbours would be affected 
by such considerations; but the 
fact is that it is much too cold 
to think of cutting up half a ton 
of venison, and time presses. 
We are reminded of a friend 
who shot a cow-moose in just 
such cold weather (also out of 
season). He left the carcass for 
ten days, safe (so he thought) in 
nature’s refrigerator, and re- 
turned to a terrible sight. The 
hide had frozen like iron, but 
the interior had continued to 
generate heat and gas until the 
great mass exploded. 

We see more moose as we 
take the down-road towards the 
river, but we have wasted too 
much time already. We cross 
the bridge, hoping that there 
are no new holes hidden under 
the snow, and pass by an 
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abandoned settlement of log- 
houses, each with its steam-bath 
out-house. This land was settled 
by Finns three decades ago, 
and a steam-bath was the first 
building erected by each family. 
When the people had cut all 
the lumber that could be con- 
veniently got, and had made 
enough money from that and 
from farming to move on, the 
buildings were abandoned. Such 
transient settlements are the 
tragedy of this country. 

A mile beyond the bridge we 
pass above our post-office. It 
is a log-building of singular 
charm ; although first intended 
only for a garage by the Scots 
postmaster who built it, he and 
his family have lived there for 
some twenty years. Alongside 
it he has now built, with his 
own and his sons’ hands, a fine, 
modern, three -storeyed house. 
The postmaster is a _ skilled 
joiner and carpenter of the old 
school—the only one within a 
hundred miles—and he is equally 
unusual in that his sons intend 
to settle on the land from 
choice and not from necessity. 
Unfortunately, the new house 
does not fit into its setting on 
the wooded bank overlooking 
the lake as does the old log- 
house; and, alas, the walls are 
faced with dummy ‘ brick- 
siding.’ 

The smaller log-houses of the 
postmaster’s family are scattered 
along a mile of lake-shore, and 
on this stretch of road we are 
able to drive in top gear some- 
times for two minutes at a time. 
Beyond the last house, we are 
down to second and third again 
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on the soft and uneven snow of 
a road that wanders through 
poplar woods and, occasionally, 
down to the edge of the frozen 
lake. It would probably be 
easier to drive on the ice, where 
the snow seems usually to be 
firm, but there is always the 
chance of hitting a drift or an 
air-hole. 

For the next five miles there 
are no inhabited dwellings— 
only abandoned log-houses in 
varying stages of disrepair. On 
the ‘ flats,’ the snow drifts with 
winds from eastwards, but for- 
tunately for us there has been 
no wind since the last lumber- 
truck broke through. Better 
still, the sun is rising in a clear 
sky of almost Arctic blue, and 
the ruts stand out clearly in the 
morning light. 

The first nine miles has taken 
forty minutes, and now we come 
to our first stop. This is Tom’s 
eabin, and Tom is the oldest 
settler and a man of importance 
in our lives. Born and bred on 
a Bedfordshire farm, he served 
in India and in the South 
African War with the Imperial 
Army before coming to Canada. 
He entered this lake country as 
cook to the first surveyor, took 
up his quota of land, farmed, 
trapped, fished and hunted, and 
finally retired to his garden by 
the shore. During our first, 
difficult year in the backwoods, 
he was our unfailing and in- 
fallible mentor on every subject 
from the dissecting of a moose 
to the transplanting of asters. 
It would be a terrible affront if 
we were to pass his cabin with- 
out calling, but he is probably 


still in bed and B. therefore 
slips into the kitchen with a 
bundle of English magazines. 

‘** Who’s there ? ” 

“Me. We’re just going to the 
village. Is there anything you 
want ?” 

* No ” (there never is, but we 
always ask); “what time will 
you be back ? ” 

B. calculates quickly in her 
head, adds one hour, and calls 
“Not before six” as she scurries 
down the path, followed from 
the bedroom window by admoni- 
tions to “ be careful round the 
mountain.” It is wise to be 
pessimistic in giving Tom our 
“estimated time of arrival,” 
because he will be on the hop 
already an hour before we are 
expected, jumping from his chair 
at every sound on the road and 
imagining all kinds of disaster. 

A mile beyond Tom’s cabin 
we pass a second post - office. 
The postmistress here is a white- 
haired cockney woman who 
married a Canadian soldier in 
the first Great War. She came 
out to this newly settled north- 
western lake when there was no 
road along the shore, and her 
husband carried the mail twenty 
miles by boat for the small and 
scattered community, so that 
she was left alone for hours and 
sometimes for days with no 
companionship except the howl- 
ing of coyotes and wolves. 
When her husband died she 
took their baby daughter six 
thousand miles home, and then, 
missing the freedom of the bush, 
six thousand miles back to the 
lonely lake-shore. In due course 
she married an easterner — an 
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Irish - Canadian —and she rales 
him, her married daughters, her 
grown-up son, and her post- 
office with a firm and skilful 
hand. It is such stock that can 
make Canada great. 

We do not call at this post- 
office, for it stands away from 
the road on a low headland; 
but we are pleased to find new 
car-tracks, which allow us to 
travel almost all the time in top 


gear. 

The next stop is at High Cliff 
Ranch. The little log farm- 
house nestles under the soaring 
rocks of the mountain, which are 
now touched golden by the 
rising sun. Yes, there is a letter 
to be posted, and a five-gallon 
can of cream which we could 
perhaps leave at the station. 
And could we buy a packet of 
such and such rheumatic cure, 
which, if the drug-store has 
none in stock, we can get from 
the Magistrate at the Court- 
house. 

We will do all these things 
with pleasure, for the rheumatic 
ranch-wife is a good friend. 
They are from “ over the line” 
—from Montana to be precise 
(as her husband never lets us 
forget). A stout, small woman, 
with a mop of grey hair, the 
wife was born of German parents, 
but her mother died when she 
was sixteen, from which age she 
acted as foster-mother to a 
family of no less than fifteen 
younger brothers and sisters. 
Her husband had been a hired 
man on her father’s farm—he is 
a tall, handsome westerner, with 
an almost Indian cast of features, 
and he speaks out of the corner 
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of his mouth as though he were 
chewing and spitting the words. 
He affects large - brimmed, 
western hats, and does not like 
Englishmen, or so he says. 
We like him, and respect him, 
and he does not seem to dislike 
us; they are a hard-working 
family of many sons, the mother 
and one daughter being talented 
housewives in the old German 
tradition. 

When we are again on our 
way we recollect the latest 
rumour to reach us from the 
village—that the Magistrate has 
given up his seat to a J.P. so 
as to be able to enter the dock 
himself on a charge of inebria- 
tion. This alternation of réles 
is in the best local tradition 
(another recent occupant of the 
dock was our well-loved parson, 
on @ charge of illegal fishing), 
but in the circumstances we 
hope that in our pursuit of patent 
medicine it will not be necessary 
to interrupt the Court. 

Eastwards from High Oliff 
Ranch the rock-slope of the 
mountain presses the road to a 
bare one-car width along the 
extreme edge of the shore. Most 
of this stretch must be driven 
‘blind’; for it is an unending 
series of corners, many of which 
turn sharply at right angles 
around the cliffs. If two cars 
meet here in normal times, one 
of them usually resorts to the 
lake, but the new snow-plough 
has raised a solid rampart 
through which we could not 
possibly break. We can only 
hope that any other cars on 
the road are being driven as 
cautiously as is our old station 
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waggon. We do at least know 
that our brakes and horn are in 
working order, which is rather 
more than can be said for some 
of the cars and trucks that use 
this road. 

The cold weather is something 
of an advantage here, since it 
turns the many deep water- 
holes into solid ice foundation; 
in milder weather it is safer to 
wait until a well-loaded truck 
has been over the road to reveal 
the weak spots that must some- 
how be avoided. Today we 
have been more than an hour 
on the road, and have covered 
fifteen miles without seeing 
another vehicle ; and once round 
the mountain we shall at least 
have room to pass, should we 
be unlucky enough to meet 
a lumber-truck. 

With a feeling of some relief, 
we climb the long hill away 
from the shore, cross a wooded 
peninsula, and drop down to a 
patch of fields surrounding the 
mouth of a frozen stream. These 
are “ Poverty Flats,” or so their 
owner calls them. 

We sound our horn, and stop 
by an open gate. It is little 
more than a gesture; for only 
rarely indeed does the _ self- 
styled “‘ Hermit of the Flats” 
lack anything from the village. 
He is past eighty, but still lives 
alone by the sweat of his brow 
on this bit of land. Local tradi- 
tion has it that he gave up legal 
training at a famous English 
university for this life; it may 
well be; for his tiny log-cabin is 
quite the most crowded, chaotic 
—and dirty—that we have ever 
seen; it is so packed with old 
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clothes and bedding, harness, 
tools, unwashed dishes, and 
books and papers, that the 
Hermit has difficulty in finding 
anywhere to stand, let alone sit, 
when he has visitors. 

After a short wait we are 
about to drive on, when two 
collie dogs appear from the 
cabin, followed by the tall, 
white-bearded Hermit. The old 
man raises his fur cap in a 
courtly gesture, and greets us 
one by one in slow, pure Sussex 
tones, such as are heard all too 
seldom in England now. 

No, he does not at the moment 
need any stores; but he must 
hear how we have fared during 
this cold winter. And how is 
the little Guernsey cow? He 
trusts that the old gelding has 
recovered from the blackwater; 
he would strongly recommend 
me to get a little spirit of nitre 
from the druggist. He changes 
the subject, and turns to B. 
with a graceful compliment 
which makes her blush and 
laugh. Then he tells us an 
anecdote (suitable for B.’s ears) 
of nineteenth-century England, 
which is the only England he 
knows. This old backwoods 
settler clearly remembers Sir 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 
on the stage of the London 
Lyceum. ... Like most of the 
old settlers, he regards anything 
connected with England as being 
as much superior to anything 
Canadian as anything Canadian 
is superior to anything American. 
The rising generation tends to 
reverse this evaluation, but for 
the Hermit it is our compara- 
tively recent arrival from the 
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“old country ” which places us 
so high in his estimation. 

As the third anecdote ends 
(it concerns a certain reverend 
gentleman who was widely 
known and heard in his day) 
I look at my watch, and let 
in the elutch. Experience has 
taught us that drastic action is 
essential if our journey is to 
continue. The Hermit retires 
from the window, again raising 
his high-crowned fur cap, and 
we drive on, over a hill where 
small pine and spruce stand 
almost park-like on land which 
will be dry and sandy in summer. 
This five miles of forest is 
useless for both logging and 
farming, and is consequently 
regarded locally as being an 
unsightly blot on the landscape, 
but to us it is one of the more 
refreshing parts of our drive to 
the village. 

We sometimes feel that it is a 
little sad that the development 
of a new country always seems 
to entail so much man-made 
ugliness, even where the de- 
velopment is only agricultural. 
The arrival of the settler means 
that all the larger conifers are 
cut, either for lumber or in 
clearing the land for crops, and 
what timber is left falls an easy 
victim to the fires that follow. 
Where the large trees have been 
felled, alder and small poplars 
grow quickly in scrubby num- 
bers unless constantly trimmed, 
and this country of mountain 
lakes thereby loses all its noble 
character. Of late years it has 
been understood that the larger 
trees have value for soil con- 
servation as well as zsthetically, 
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but they cannot be grown in a 
day, and the ordinary farmer 
in these parts has little thought 
for the morrow. If he himself 
remains all his life on the same 
land, his children (with a very 
few exceptions) certainly will not 
do 80. 

It is a sad thing, too, that the 
hard life of the settler tends to 
make money, which is so hard 
to get, not less important in 
men’s eyes, but more important. 
On our trip to the village we 
always have small commissions 
to do for people along the way, 
and we are often able to give 
a welcome lift to someone who 
has no car; but we are, I think, 
considered a little “ queer” by 
other car-owners in refusing pay- 
ment for such services. It must 
not be supposed from this that 
we are wealthier than other folk 
along the road—very far from 
it—but we find it difficult to 
share the sentiment that the 
ability to render a service is 
primarily an opportunity to earn 
money from our neighbours. 

There is one lonely house in 
the forest stretch of road—a 
low, rambling log-building, in- 
habited until recently by (of all 
people) a gay American divorcée, 
who purveyed coffee to passing 
travellers. We are told that 
the Canadian immigration people 
have caught up with her, and 
that she is now pining in the 
sunshine of California ; although 
we did not know her, we regret 
her departure ; for she was the 
only person on this road who 
refused to have the old trees 
eut on her land. Lopped 
branches and new-sawn stumps 
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along the wayside show where 
greedy neighbours have already 
taken advantage of the lady’s 
enforced absence. In due course, 
no doubt, the fence-rails will go 
for somebody’s firewood, then 
the windows for some squatter’s 
cabin. ... 

Beyond the forest, we are at 
last out of the parish (if such 
it can be called) in which we 
live; that is to say, the people 
in these scattered cabins never 
come to our disused school- 
house for monthly church or for 
our Farmers’ Institute meetings. 
However, we have met most of 
them at one time or another, if 
nowhere else than at the annual 
dance (also in our schoolhouse), 
for which people willingly travel 
fifty miles each way. 

We are two hours’ journey 
from home when we pass the 
half-way mark, and for the 
succeeding twenty-odd miles the 
road will be well travelled, with 
ample room to pass. There are 
cabins and small houses here 
and there, a sawmill or two, 
and even small clusters of build- 
ings which might almost claim 
to be called hamlets. This 
appearance of settlement is de- 
ceptive ; for some of the build- 
ings have been abandoned, and 
many of the others will never be 
completed. 

We come to the ferry-landing, 
where there is a post-office and 
petrol-pump. The ferry is still 
getting across the lake by a 
narrow channel, but she will 
soon be frozen fast (perhaps 
tonight), and then all the 
traffic—including heavy lumber- 
trucks—will cross on the ice. 
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If the weather is normal, there 
will be a two-foot thickness by 
‘break-up’ in May, but a winter 
seldom passes without some kind 
of vehicle falling through a 
weak spot. Even that risk is 
better than the hundred - mile 
journey on unploughed roads 
around the head of the lake. 

Fortunately for us the village 
lies on our side of the lake, so 
we turn northwards when we 
are a mile beyond the ferry. 
Forty - five minutes more of 
driving, now on a smooth high- 
way, bring us to the first of the 
bridges on the outskirts of the 
village. 

The setting is not without 
beauty ; for snow-clad slopes rise 
from the frozen lakes to forested 
summits, against blue sky and 
low cumulus clouds, but the 
village is scarcely worthy of its 
surroundings. A hotch-potch of 
wooden buildings, it straggles 
unevenly along roads which are 
dust-baths in summer, mud- 
fields in spring and autumn, and 
rutted ice in winter. 

The village gives the impres- 
sion that neither individually 
nor a8 @ group has any thought 
ever been given to the design or 
appearance of the houses; and 
the only unifying factor is the 
ubiquitous ‘false front.’ This 
distressing feature is traditional 
in western and north-western 
Canada, the face of each house 
being surmounted by a plain, 
boarded wall which is intended 
to give the impression of a 
‘block’ rather than of an 
ordinary house. Behind the 
false fronts there lurk crazy 
shacks, rotting wood, and heaps 
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of old tin - cans — fortunately 
much disguised by snow in 
winter. 

Altogether, there is nothing 
to induce us to remain longer in 
the village than is absolutely 
necessary, but the things we 
have to do always take at least 
twice as long as we expect. 
Luckily, the drug-store has the 
rheumatic cure, so we do not 
need to interrupt the proceed- 
ings in court; but the ‘ way- 
freight’ from the Pacific coast 
chooses the moment of our 
arrival to enter the station, and 
successfully blocks the road to 
the fuel-store until mid-after- 
noon. The filling of our petrol- 
barrel and kerosene-cans is one 
of the main reasons for our visit; 
but there is plenty to be done 
in the meantime—and all the 
stores are always full of cus- 
tomers. This little village serves 
a@ lake district which has an 
aggregate population five or six 
times the size of its own, and 
many of the shoppers have 
come fifty or sixty miles. Most 
of the people to be seen are 
Indians from the reservations— 
because they have less to do 
and more time in which to do it. 
They are a depressed - looking 
folk, Mongol rather than North 
American, but they affect dis- 
turbingly vivid colours and wear, 
if they can afford it, all the 
paraphernalia of the Western- 
film cowboy. The children are 
lively and charming, and we 
wish that Iain could be allowed 
to play with them; it is a pity 
that their smell is so unpleasant. 

There are two restaurants. 
One admits Indians and the 
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other does not; otherwise there 
is little to choose between them, 
and both eating-houses are a 
good deal cleaner than the 
average London milk - bar. 
Racial discrimination is a terrible 
thing in principle; but with a 
young child it is not always 
easy to abide by principles. 
We choose the house which 
contains no juke- box and no 
Indians. 

Many of the people who are 
not Indians are from a religious 
farm colony. Among them- 
selves they speak a language 
that was once German, and the 
women wear black shawls over 
their heads. The men are mostly 
unshaven and rather dirty, and 
they have a reputation for sharp 
practice—but this reputation is 
probably founded on jealousy, 
since they are the only skilled 
farmers hereabouts. The women 
and girls, even when very young, 
have eyes which totally lack 
expression. They are the eyes 
of a farm animal, or of a corpse. 
Those few women who leave the 
colony take to very short skirts 
and heavy make-up, but their 
eyes do not seem to change. 

For the rest, it is the Seandi- 
navians who predominate. They 
work hard, swear hard and 
drink hard, and their English 
is practically unintelligible, even 
to B., who is Scandinavian by 
birth ; but they are never heard 
to speak their own languages. 
In western North America even 
the most execrable English puts 
@ man socially far above the 
man who is heard to use some 
other language, no matter how 
perfectly the foreign language 
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may be spoken. Johan Svensen 
has become Jack Swanson, and 
his knowledge of his native 
language is as dim as his memory 
of a childhood spent among the 
barren rocks of the Norwegian 
Skjaergard, but he has got no 
nearer to English pronunciation 
than “Dis vinter is hart’; 
and the old Finn tie - cutter 
still talks of the “‘ vadd borg ”’ 
on which he lives during his 
eold and lonely labours in the 
forest. Yet the second genera- 
tion will show no trace of its 
antecedents ; and its surnames, 
speech, and tastes will be pro- 
ducts only of environment. 

To Iain, who sees perhaps one 
stranger a month at home, this 
passing parade is much more 
fascinating than is his food; 
and the restaurant meal does 
indeed taste unpleasantly flat 
after our own home produce, so 
that we all leave as much on 
our plates as we eat. 

Out in the street we find that 
it has clouded over, and an 
ominous mist over the eastern 
hills warns us to hurry with 
our shopping. Fortunately, the 
way-freight has gone on its 
lumbering, clanging way towards 
the Rockies, so we can get our 
fuel-drums filled. 

When we leave the village at 
four o’clock it is already snow- 
ing, and nearly dark. The car 
is cold; for the rising wind is 
from the east and our road takes 
us south-eastwards over the ridge 
for the first half-hour. The 
electric de-froster on the wind- 
shield seems to be doing little 
good, and is keeping some of the 
light from the head-lamps; every 
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mile or so I have to stop while I 
scrape frozen snow from the 
outside of the glass, and in the 
fading twilight the lamps seem 
dim and useless. 

A glare of yellow light appears 
ahead, blinding me so that I can 
only draw to the side of the 
road and stop, hoping that I am 
still on the hard surface. A car 
rushes past (he has the wind 
behind him and can see his 
road), and is followed by a 
dozen heavy, loaded lumber- 
trucks. The lake-ferry has evi- 
dently discharged on the North 
Bank, and we know better than 
to start again until all the 
convoy has passed by. Sure 
enough, a scattered column of 
battered old Ford cars and 
makeshift trucks now appears, 
and clatters noisily on its un- 
certain way towards the village. 
One car is already being towed. 

The stop has allowed the 
inside of the station waggon to 
get pleasantly warm, and Iain 
is asleep in his mother’s arms ; 
but the windshield is obscured 
again. I decide to remove the 
de-froster, and for some reason 
this improves matters. When 
the glass has been scraped, the 
windshield-wiper seems able to 
deal with new snow as it falls. 

We continue on our way. It 
is quite dark now, which makes 
the head-lamps appear bright, 
but I cannot see far through the 
falling flakes. The tracks left 
by the cars and trucks from the 
ferry are already covered. 

The snow eases a little as we 
drop down towards the lake ; 
but after leaving the lights at 
the landing we find heavy going 
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along the shore road. There 
has been little traffic here since 
we came through this morning, 
and we are again pushing through 
new snow. Beyond the last 
sawmill we are down to a 
crawl in bottom gear, and I am 
even then at times uncertain 
whether I am still on the road. 
The snow- flakes are getting 
bigger, and they rush down into 
the lamplight with such speed 
that I feel almost hypnotised by 
the continuous movement across 
my strained sight. 

It takes us an hour and a half 
to cover the first twenty miles 
from the village (this should 
have been the easiest part of our 
journey), but then the drag on 
the wheels slackens, and the car 
begins to respond more kindly 
to my steering. The falling 
snow thins and stops, and after 
another mile we find ourselves 
clear of the new fall altogether, 
so that I can drive in top gear. 
We begin to think that we may 
not be more than half an hour 
late at Tom’s. 

We stop for sandwiches, and 
tea from a Thermos flask, and 
then drive on, feeling warm and 
cheerful. 

The inevitable happens. Be- 
yond a wooden bridge we turn a 
corner that has been smoothed 
into a camber by speeding trucks, 
and I feel the whole car suddenly 
beginning to slide sideways, 
. Slowly, remorselessly. We are 
travelling at not more than 
eighteen miles an hour. All I 
can do is to straighten the 
wheels and take my foot off the 
accelerator pedal. We sit still— 
and hope. There is a slight jolt; 
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the car sags down steeply to the 
right and stops. 

The first thing is to switch off 
the head-lamps, so as to conserve 
the battery for the heater-fan. 
Then we dump the child in the 
back seat and struggle out into 
the night—the car is leaning far 
enough to make the door seem 
very heavy. 

It is difficult to guess at the 
temperature; there are prob- 
ably not more than fifty or 
sixty degrees of frost, but the 
air cuts with a slight wind from 
the east, which, having been 
behind us latterly, we had not 
felt while driving. We find an 
electric torch, and lie flat on the 
snow to look under the ear. 

Both off-wheels are out of 
sight, and the transmission-box 
appears to be resting on the 
hard shoulder of the ploughed 
surface. Much of the under- 
body of the car is hidden in the 
snow-bank, so our first job is to 
get a clear view by shovelling. 
Our bodies are soon sweating, 
although our extremities are 
touched with frost. After much 
labour we are able to dig out 
an inch of clearance under the 
transmission-box, and our spirits 
begin to rise. There does not 
seem to be any other obstruc- 
tion, and we decide to risk doing 
without the rope-tackle—in any 
case there is no convenient tree. 

Sacks (carried for this pur- 
pose) are spread in the ditch, 
and B. stands ready to push the 
front fender—more for moral 
support than for any good that 
the weight of one slim young 
woman is likely to do, She is 
armed with a whistle in case the 
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wheels should show any sign of 
sagging deeper into the ditch. 

I speed up the car engine. 
The first jerk in reverse produces 
only shuddering jars, a rattle of 
chains, and an alarming tend- 
ency to lean even farther to 
the right. In desperation I try 
a thrust ahead, and a quick 
reverse while the car is still 
poised at the limit of her few 
inches of forward travel. There 
is a harsh scraping under me, a 
cloud of gravel and snow hits 
B. in the face, and suddenly the 
car is standing firmly across 
the centre of the road, with the 
engine purring quietly. 

The rest of the journey to old 
Tom’s is done in anxious but 
thankful silence. 

As we come to a stop, a large 
shadow appears at the dimly-lit 
window ; then the door opens. 

“T thought you were gone 
through the ice.” 

The annoyance in the voice is 
an indication of just how much 
worry has been caused by our 
delay, and we accept the rebuke 
as the compliment it is. 

We are pleased to feel the 
heat of the kitchen, and Iain 
emerges from the more bulky of 
his outer wrappings so as to join 
in the familiar duty of erecting 
the folding table. 

Tea? We would love some 
tea. It is well past our milking- 
time, but no matter—the worst 
of our ordeal is over and the 
next visit to the village (short 
of emergency) will be two 
months hence, so let us forget 
homestead routine for a while. 

Out comes the one table-cloth, 
newly washed as B. comments 





to the owner’s obvious satis- 
faction ; then home-made bread, 
the old English teapot, and 
finally a bowl of our favourite 
cakes—dry and golden - brown, 
and baked especially after our 
brief call in the early morning. 

The sheet-metal heater is 
stoked with poplar logs, and the 
saucepan comes slowly to the 
boil over pine-chips burning 
crisply in the cooking - range. 
The making of the tea is a 
ritual that must not be hurried, 
and conversation does not get 
properly under way until chairs 
and cups have been allocated to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 

‘* Many in town?” 

The gambit is always the 
same, but we still have not 
learned to prepare a satisfactory 
answer. However, our host has 
his own titbits of news from 
the village, which lose nothing 
except in accuracy for being 
second- or third-hand. His in- 
formation service is by no means 
confined to ‘local’ affairs (taking 
‘local’ as being anything within 
fifty miles), but extends far and 
wide throughout the world. We 
recognise (much disguised) items 
of news from the radio, from 
Vancouver papers, from English 
papers, and even some bits of 
news which we ourselves told 
him during our last visit. 

We express, of course, due 
interest and astonishment, no 
matter what the source of each 
story; and, in return, the old 
boy listens with close attention 
and admiration to our boastings 
about the working of our back- 
woods homestead. He regards 
any small successes that we 
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may have as being the result of 
his tutelage—and indeed he is 
fully justified ; for without his 
advice during the first year we 
could hardly have survived. We 
are careful not to speak of 
any development which has not 
had his previous approval. His 
thoughts are already turning to 
the far-away spring and to the 
making of a new cold-frame; 
and before we leave he loads 
us with jars of sauerkraut and 
pickled vegetables. 

It is past nine o’clock when 
we go out again to the car. The 
wind has died, and stars are 
beginning to show above the 
poplars which line the lake- 
shore. 

With good food in our bellies, 
the last nine miles are easy 
going ; three toots for the post- 
office, and we are tackling the 
winding road over the hill and 
down to our forest. A heavy 
truck has passed ‘by since the 
last snow fell, and the wheel- 
tracks stand out clearly in the 
white light of our head-lamps. 

Driving is so easy, in fact, 
that we remember our entrance 
only just in time. The dog 
is barking excitedly from his 
kennel, but there are no fresh 
hoof- or pad-marks in the snow, 
nor do any of the buildings 
appear to have been burned 
down in our absence; 80 we 
proceed with enthusiasm to the 
job of unloading half a ton of 
stores on to the roadside before 
backing the car into its winter 
parking-place. Even this last 


operation, usually so exasper- 
ating, is smoothly concluded. 

I stack the more important 
or freezable part of our load on 
the toboggan, while B. carries 
down to the house everything 
that she can lift in her arms. 
The child’s patience, after four- 
teen hours of continuous travel- 
ling and excitement, is finally 
exhausted, and as he struggles 
after his mother I can hear his 
voice, shaken by slides and 
bumps: “ Mammen, ho-old my 
ha-a-a-and |!” 

With the loaded toboggan 
I follow more cautiously. The 
light from the hen-house still 
streams reassuringly over the 
snow, and the porch light snaps 
its invitation as B. enters the 
cabin. The dog has followed 
her into the warmth. 

With a falling thermometer 
under unclouded stars, the snow 
is faintly luminous between the 
trees. I can hear quiet move- 
ments from the stable; in a few 
minutes B. will be going to the 
byre to milk. 

I stop the toboggan at the 
front door. 

From the clearing beyond the 
stable there comes one sharp, 
barking howl. On the signal, 
the invisible coyote pack gives 
tongue—a weaving, changing, 
hungry, and yet weirdly beauti- 
ful cacophony, which rises and 
spreads among the trees, and 
then stops, suddenly, on a single 
inconclusive note. 

Yes, we are home again; the 
visit to the village is over. 
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Hort dawn off the west coast 
of Dutch Borneo. The vessel 
I commanded was steaming to 
the northward through water 
that was as smooth as a sheet 
of plate-glass. The sky to the 
eastward was brightening, and 
soon thin horizontal layers of 
fleecy grey cloud, tinged with 
pink, stretched across it. The 


sun, a great flaming blood-red 
ball, leapt up over the bare 
horizon, and it was broad day- 
light. Acute discomfort quickly 
followed. The glitter on the sea 
was such that I could hardly 
see the surface of the water, 


and the glare became so intense 
that, in spite of the dark glasses 
I had put on as soon as the 
upper limb of the sun appeared, 
I could not bear to look ahead. 
I was feeling disgruntled. It 
was in the year 1906, and for 
nearly twelve months I had 
been running for the same 
Chinese owners, round the 
Anamba and Natuna Islands in 
the South China Sea, a little to 
the north-west of where I was 
then. Although the navigation 
was tricky I had got the hang 
of it and prided myself that I 
knew every reef, shoal, and 
landmark that mattered; and 
with plenty of fishing and shoot- 
ing, and plenty of leisure to 
enjoy them, I had been very 
happy. Then, with little warn- 
ing, I was switched on to this 
new run, and it included the 
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passage of a narrow and particu- 
larly muddy river. From the 
open sea, where I could often 
see the coral bottom at ten 
fathoms, I was going to a river 
in which I was unlikely to see 
the mud at the bottom at a 
depth of anything over a foot, 
I was to know a good deal about 
river navigation later, but at that 
time I was painfully ignorant 
even of its first principles. 

I had little to guide me but a 
small-scale chart of Dutch West 
Borneo—useful only for checking 
the measurement of distances— 
and since most of the trade was 
in the hands of the Dutch, I 
could get little information from 
the old hands among the British 
who used the port of Singapore. 

At the moment, having run 
my distance from Singapore, 
my home port, I was looking for 
the great broad estuary of the 
Sambas River; and by my cal- 
culations the small but promi- 
nent headland which had just 
loomed up on the starboard bow 
should be the western horn of 
it. I carefully closed the land, 
and stood along it at what I 
considered a safe distance. The 
coast-line was straight, with no 
outstanding features; inland 
there was almost continuous 
forest, and beyond that the blue 
of distant mountains, too remote 
to be much help. Here and 
there in the forest were small 
bare patches indicating villages 
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set in clearings, and small valleys 
full of white mist unpleasantly 
suggestive of malaria. I thought 
of the coral islands, snowy- 
white beaches, and clean, waving 
coconut palms away to the 
north-west and cursed the in- 
opportune charter that had 
brought me to this God-forsaken 
land. 

I rounded the little headland 
and opened out an estuary 
that seemed to extend inland 
for miles. Soon I sighted a 
good-sized village on the left 
bank—a village mainly com- 
posed of bamboo huts set on 
stilts. I was glad to see it, 
because its position coincided 
with some dots on the chart, 
and that showed that at least 
I was in the right estuary. By 
the look of the vessels anchored 
off it, or hauled up on the 
muddy foreshore, I judged it to 
be a fairly important fishing 
village. I passed it, stood boldly 
up the estuary, and, a little 
later, found myself in a river 
which seemed to be at least a 
mile and a half wide. This 
would be the Sambas River; 
and if Sambas, the port to which 
I was bound, had been on it I 
would have been well content. 
But Sambas was on the Little 
Sambas River and I did not 
like that river, as shown on the 
chart, one little bit. It twisted 
about and was narrow, as re- 
vealed by the thin black line 


I had entered the little river 
just. in time; for the banks were 
but dimly visible and the figure 
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that depicted it; in fact it 
might have been a second-class 
road on an ordnance map at 
home. Still, I knew that Dutch 
steamers larger than mine used 
the river, and what they could 
do I could do—though I might 
have some painful hours while 
learning. 

Just after I passed the fishing 
village a heavy rain squall struck 
the estuary and blotted out all 
landmarks ; and when it passed 
away, after some ten minutes, 
it left a thick damp mist behind 
it. During the squall I had 
slowed down ; now I was going 
full speed again, and with a 
strong flood-tide was covering 
the ground at a rapid pace. I 
closed in towards the left bank, 
keeping a very sharp look-out; 
for I did not want to miss the 
turning from the main river 
into the smaller one. Through 
the mist the sails of a Chinese 
junk loomed up. She gave me 
the impression that she was 
aground; then I noticed her 
bow-wave, and saw that she 
was emerging from what looked 
like a hole in the bank. This 
must be it, I thought; and 
putting the helm hard over, 
I passed under the stern of the 
junk and into a narrow creek ; 
80 narrow, indeed, that for a 
moment I thought I had better 
try to get out again; but there 
was no check to our progress, 
and I carried on thankfully. 


of the gunner, standing by the 
windlass on the forecastle-head, 
was indistinct and blurred by 
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mist. The mist was raw; when 
I went to the wheel to talk 
to the quartermaster who was 
steering, I found him shivering 
with cold. A strange eerie 
feeling came over me, based, I 
imagined, on claustrophobia; for 
I felt shut in. What a dismal, 
awe-inspiring little river this 
was! The jungle was dank and 
dripping with the heavy mist ; 
moisture dropped from the trees, 
as it dropped from the steamer’s 
awnings, rigging, and derricks. 
The strength of the spring flood- 
tide making in from the swollen 
waters of the great estuary was 
almost terrifying in its power ; 
it was surging fiercely along the 
banks, creating a wash such as a 
paddle-steamer might have left 
behind. It reminded me of the 
dreaded bore of the Hooghli; 
but as we passed along safely, 
and nothing of a menacing 
nature happened, my spirits 
revived. It looked, too, as if 
the mist was thinning a little, 
as it must do when the sun 
became strong enough to eat it 
up. After all, what was there 
to fear? I had nothing to do 
but keep in the middle and 
carry on till the wharves of 
Sambas came in sight. It fell 
to my cheery, sporting, Burasian 
chief engineer to sow seeds of 
doubt. ‘‘ May I come up, sir,” 
he called from the bottom of the 
bridge ladder. 

‘“*-Yes, of course,” I answered. 

“H’m! not much room in 
here,” he said as he looked 
round. 

I agreed, but said we would 
be all right unless we met 
something, which was unlikely; 


for no coasting vessel would be 
prepared to leave Sambas on the 
flood and stem that tide. 

** Where’s that dredger that’s 
going to pay for my gun?” he 
asked. 


“Hell!” I cried. “I had 
forgotten about her. She -had 
better be above Sambas or we 
may not get there at all.” 

In @ way it was little wonder 
that I had forgotten about the 
dredger, because I had little 
interest in it; whereas to the 
engineer it was vital. Some 
time earlier a party of pro- 
spectors, inspired by local Malay 
gossip, had discovered gold at 
the bottom of the Little Sambas 
River, and since there seemed 
to be almost unlimited capital 
about then, they had easily 
floated a company to work it. 
Not familiar with local condi- 
tions the company made many 
mistakes, but they did one 
thing that, on the face of it, 
seemed to be eminently prac- 
tical and business-like: instead 
of ordering a gold-dredger to be 
built in England and sent out 
in sections, they bought one— 
second-hand, so to speak—which 
had been successfully 
for tin in one of the harbours on 
the west coast of Siam. 

The dredger was brought safely 
round to Sambas, and with her 
arrival the shares boomed—but 
not for long; for it soon leaked 
out that the bottom of the 
Little Sambas River, at the 
place where gold had been found, 
was solid rock, instead of mud 
and sand. Dynamite, not a 
dredger, was needed, and even 
with that success was unlikely. 
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Not only did the dredger bring 
up no gold, but she wrecked 
herself in the attempt. The 
company went into liquidation, 
and the dredger, almost its only 
asset, and that nearly a wreck, 
was put up for sale in Singapore. 
It was bought for a song, in 
the hope that its machinery 
might be worth salving, by a 
small syndicate of which my 
Chinese owner was @ prominent 
member. 

This was the dredger the 
chief engineer had referred to. 
Through my owner I had been 
asked to survey her and report 
if anything really valuable could 
be salved from her; and I 
somehow felt that there was 
some connection between that 
dredger and the inopportune 
charter that had brought me to 
Sambas. I was not keen on the 
survey, but I saw a chance to 
do my engineer a good turn. 
He had a wife and family; and 
besides that incentive to aug- 
menting his salary, he was saving 
up to buy a gun—a modern 
double-barrelled hammerless gun 
—to replace his old hammer 
gun, which was now really so 
dilapidated that I had become 
reluctant to go out shooting 
with him in case it should burst. 
We had been promised a sub- 
stantial fee for carrying out 
the survey, during which he 
would, of course, deal with the 
machinery. 

But if I had not been particu- 
larly interested in the dredger 
before, I certainly was now. If 
the wreck lay in, or near, the 
middle of the river, I could 
foresee considerable difficulty. 
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We were not left in doubt for 
very long. A Malay quarter- 
master had been sent up to the 
masthead to keep a look-out; 
for the mist had been lying so 
low that I had hoped he would 
see over the top of it. Though 
it had cleared away he was still 
up there, and he hailed the deck 
and pointed up-stream. What 
he described as a very curious 
object was lying there, he 
shouted. Soon it came into 
view from the bridge, gleaming 
in the early sunlight, for every 
visible part of it was red with 
rust. An ugly sight, but it 
might have been worse; the 
wreck lay well over towards the 
right bank, and it seemed to me 
that with careful steering we 
should be able to crawl safely 
past. 

Keeping the engines at half- 
speed ahead to give good steerage- 
way, I sheered in to the left 
bank, and as we whizzed along 
it seemed to me that the star- 
board bilge must be rubbing 
the mud. The bow came abreast 
of the dredger, and I was staring 
anxiously ahead when I became 
aware of a heavy rustling among 
the adjacent undergrowth. The 
chief engineer was over on the 
port side studying the wreck 
through his ancient brass bino- 
culars. He heard the rustling, 
shot across the bridge at con- 
siderable speed, and leaned out 
over the starboard rail. ‘* What 
is it ? * I asked him. 

“A big pig rooting round 
among bushes,” he answered, 
then fairly squealed: ‘“ Oh! 
and two lovely piglets!” 

His head was right out over 
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the rail and I could not see his 
face, but I could swear that his 
eyes would be fairly popping 
out of his head. J understood 
his renewed enthusiasm ; for I 
knew that, keen though he was 
on shooting for its own sake, he 
was not really fond of shooting 
anything that wovid not do for 
the pot. He was no glutton, 
but he liked his food, more 
especially if he had shot it 
himself. 

We cleared the wreck by 
fifteen feet, and the way ahead 
was again clear. As I sheered 
the vessel out into the middle 
I looked down at the engineer, 
who was still staring at the place 
where he had seen the pigs. He 
had not wasted the time he had 
spent staring through his old 
binoculars, though ; for he told 


me afterwards that he had 
spotted two perfectly good, 


though very rusty, boilers— 
and second-hand boilers were 
always in demand in Singapore, 
where they seemed to wear out 
sooner than the ancient craft 
that carried them. 

Huts and houses appeared on 
the right bank. They were of 
bamboo, with matting doors and 
roof. Some of them stood on 
piles and stretched out over the 
river ; others, more solidly built, 
stood farther inland. Obviously 
we had reached the suburbs of 
Sambas. Gaily clad Malays 
came out of the huts and waved 
to us; small boys patted their 
bulging stomachs and salaamed ; 
here was civilisation of sorts. 
The houses became larger and 
still more solid; and some of 
them were obviously European. 
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My attention was called to a 
big Dutchman with a long fair 
moustache, who was hurrying 
along the bank and pulling up 
his sarong as he ran; appar- 
ently he had been disturbed 
while having his bath. He was 
wearing canvas slippers with 
thick rope soles, which threat- 
ened to fall off as he tried to 
run. He reached the nearer of 
the two wharves and joined a 
small group of Malays. He 
bent down and picked up a 
small Dutch flag mounted on a 
long bamboo pole, and handed 
it to a Malay, who held it aloft. 
Clearly he was the harbour- 
master and this was my berth. 

The wharf was a flimsy one 
built on thick piles round which 
the current swirled and seethed. 
It was an ugly sight and a 
menacing one. I had prudently 
stopped the engines as soon as 
the wharf came in sight, but 
in spite of that the ship was 
closing it as if she were a 
destroyer. I began to realise 
the predicament I had run into. 
The current was far stronger 
than I could possibly have 
imagined. No seaman cares to 
go alongside anything with a 
current behind him, even if it is 
a weak one; to try it with that 
current would have been sheer 
suicide. What to do? Obvi- 
ously to turn round and go 
alongside head to tide in a 
proper seamanlike manner. But 
the port of Sambas is situated 
on one of the narrowest reaches 
of the river and there was no 
room to turn: before I got her 
even half-way round she would 
have been sweeping bodily up- 
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stream, completely out of con- 
trol. In a way Sambas was 
only half a port, with the 
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wharves and buildings on the 
right bank, and nothing but 
dense jungle on the other. 


Iit. 


Of course, I should not have 
gone near that death-trap till 
slack water, but I did not know, 
and nobody told me. We were 
now almost abreast of the second 
wharf. On our port quarter the 
harbourmaster was behaving like 
@ dancing dervish and yelling at 
the pitch of his voice to warn me 
that I was passing the berth and 
should come alongside at once. 
My thoughts were epitomised by 
my engineer. “ That man may 
be a harbourmaster, but he’s no 
seaman,” he said. 

Even a mere engineer had 
noticed and understood. I do 


not recollect any time during 


the whole course of my life 
when thoughts chased each other 
so rapidly through my mind as 
they did during the next couple 
of minutes; and the confusion 
was certainly not lessened by 
the harbourmaster, who was now 
frantically yelling instructions 
in both English and Malay. My 
first thought was to let go an 
anchor, to check her way and 
snub her round; but I dis- 
carded it at once; for it would 
have meant either a lost anchor 
or a smashed windlass, or both. 
I was certainly up against it 
badly. The immediate danger 
consisted in three native craft 
lying at anchor in such a way as 
to block the channel; as they 
would not have done if the 
now almost frantic harbour- 
master had been looking after 


his job. True, they were about 
half a mile up-stream from the 
wharves; but what was half a 
mile at the speed at which, even 
with engines stopped, I was 
covering the ground. I could 
not see how collision with at 
least one of the craft could be 
avoided. 

I remember thinking about an 
old ‘mud pilot’ on the London 
River who had more than his 
fair share of accidents but 
had done comparatively little 
damage. His explanation was 
that when faced with a situa- 
tion such as the one that faced 
me now, he always selected his 
target—went for the cheapest 
victim. I could easily tell which 
was the least valuable of the 
craft ahead. One was a large 
Chinese junk laden to her 
gunwales with slabs of natural 
gutta: she was a very solid 
obstacle and an encounter with 
her was likely to spell complete 
disaster for both of us. The 
middle craft of the three was a 
Malay prahu piled high with 
rattans—not very costly, but 
difficult to hit. The third craft 
was also a Chinese junk, and 
laden with copra—but what was 
the use of speculating? Almost 
out of control as my vessel was, 
I could not guarantee to hit, or 
miss, any of them. 

During that short nightmare 
passage, while I clung to the 
bridge rail, I concentrated, with 
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an occasional touch ahead on 
the engines to aid steering, 
on keeping my vessel heading 
straight up-stream. One thing 
I had to steel myself against 
and that was putting the engines 
astern; for that would make 
disaster almost certain. But 
when I was within two cables’ 
length of the gutta-laden junk, 
something happened that shook 
me completely. It may have 
been that my gaze had con- 
centrated too fiercely on the 
craft I was approaching; but 
whatever it was, I suddenly had 
the illusion that instead of my 
ship rushing at them, they were 
rushing at her. For the first 
time in my life my nerve failed 
me and I did the unpardonable 
thing: I rang the engines to 
full speed astern. My throat was 
bone-dry ; my heart pounding 
furiously. 

The engine-room teleg.aph 
was answered at once—I think 
the chief must have been down 
there himself—and the wheeze 
of the starting engines followed. 
The inevitable happened. The 
ship’s head fell off to starboard 
and the current caught her 
broad on the bow; soon she 
would be athwart the river. 
Then I had what I can only 
call a fortunate brain-wave. I 
stopped the engines, rang for 
full speed ahead, and ordered 
the helmsman to steer straight 
at the opposite bank. I had 
done the right thing at last; 
I should have done it before ; 
in fact I should have done it 
when I was abreast of the wharf 
and saw the conditions. After 
all, the jungle was the cheapest 
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thing in sight, and on the left 
bank, opposite Sambas, there 
was plenty of it. It extended 
from far inland right down to 
the water’s edge. 

Soon we were heading for a 
gleaming mud-flat out of which 
the boles of mangrove trees rose 
as if on stilts. It was soft- 
looking mud, and contact with 
it could not possibly do any 
harm. But I did notice some- 
thing really disturbing: lying 
in the mud, just about where I 
would hit it, was a great mud- 
encrusted log, stout enough to 
damage my ship badly, for she 
now had considerable way on 
her. It gave me a nasty jar, 
just as I thought everything was 
going so well. It was difficult 
to distinguish the log from the 
mud on which it lay, but it was 
undoubtedly there. A second 
or two later the danger removed 
itself, fortunately before I had 
tried to do anything about it. 
The ‘log’ suddenly reared up 
on end, fell over on its side, and 
with amazing speed, and in a 
great flurry of mud, rushed down 
the bank into the river. It was 
a huge crocodile; the first of 
the denizens of Borneo’s teeming 
rivers and jungles to worry me. 

The reptile had been lying 
fairly close to the edge of the 
overhanging jungle which, as I 
could now see, extended some 
ten yards out into the river. 
The gunner noticed that at 
about the same time as I did; 
in fact his attention was drawn 
to it forcibly, and only just in 
time. He had been standing by 
the windlass on the forecastle- 
head looking ahead. Five 
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seconds later he jumped down 
on to the fore-deck and made 
for the bridge at the run. He 
had realised that the mud on 
which the crocodile had been 
lying was too soft to stop the 
ship, unless she hit the bole of 
@ mangrove tree, and that just 
beyond it the jungle was thick, 
with an occasional substantial 
tree sticking up out of it. 
The fore-foot took the mud, 
which had the consistency of 
porridge, and drove on. A 
minute later the ship’s stem 
crashed into the undergrowth, 
and suddenly the sombre, brood- 
ing jungle gave tongue. Its 
inhabitants resented the intru- 
sion of this strange monster. 
Chattering monkeys leapt from 
bough to bough; screeching 
parrots and clouds of large 
insects rose into the air. The 


forecastle - head seemed to be 
buried in green jungle, and I 
thanked God the gunner was 
no longer there. Still the ship 
drove on, and leaves and twigs 
appeared above the level of the 
bridge awning -spars. On the 


bridge itself two barefooted 
Malays were hopping about like 
the proverbial cats on hot bricks; 
we had disturbed a nest of 
hornets. 

I decided that we had driven 
far enough into Borneo, and 
was about to stop the engines, 
when the quartermaster at the 
wheel gave a terrified yell and 
I saw him staring, as if fasein- 
ated, at the central awning-spar 
just a little forward of his head. 
From it there dangled a wicked- 
looking snake, some four feet 
long. As we watched, it slithered 
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down to the rail on the fore-part 
of the bridge and wrapped itself 
round the handle of the engine- 
room telegraph. There it hung, 
and I did not dare to go near 
the telegraph to stop the engines. 

I yelled to the gunner, whom 
I had last seen at the bottom of 
the bridge ladder, to come up 
and kill the snake. He was the 
most intelligent Malay on board, 
and his quickness in appreci- 
ating the situation was shown 
by the weapons he carried when 
in less than a minute’s time he 
mounted the bridge ladder on 
the starboard side. In one hand 
he had a boat-hook, in the other 
a small axe. To this day I do 
not know if that snake was a 
poisonous one; but obviously 
the gunner thought if was, for 
he kept well clear of it. Grasp- 
ing the boat-hook by the very 
end of the handle, he slipped 
the hook over the snake’s back, 
and with a quick jerk dragged 
it off the telegraph handle and 
dropped it on the deck. It was 
a timely action. I could now 
do what was badly needed— 
stop the engines; for two 
reasons: I did not want to go 
farther into the jungle in case 
I could not get out again, and 
I was afraid of the propeller 
fouling the undergrowth. 

I made towards the tele- 
graph, but was a little previous; 
that wretched snake, with head 
erect and full of menace, was 
wriggling about on the deck 
beside it. Once more the quick- 
witted gunner came to the 
rescue ; seizing the loose canvas 
binnacle cover that lay behind 
the compass, he threw it over 
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the reptile, then beat it to death 
with his axe. Thankfully I 
rang the engines to stop, and 
as I did so the chief engineer 
came up the ladder, holding 
his old blunderbuss, with both 
triggers at full cock, at the 
ready. “Hullo!” I said. 
““ What are you after?” “Tm 
going to shoot the snake, sir,” 
he answered. ‘ But you can’t 
eat a snake ! ’’ I bantered. 

It was a tactless remark ; for 
I knew that the one thing he 
dreaded in life was a snake, and 
that it had required courage on 
his part to be up there at all. 
His face fell, and I could see 
that his eyes had filled with 


tears. “Oh, sir!” he said, 
and turned on his heel and slunk 
off the bridge. 


Gradually the way came off 
the ship, impeded as she was by 
undergrowth and mud, and she 
came to a dead stop. I sank 
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into a deck-chair in the wing of 
the bridge, and found that I was 
soaked to the skin with per- 
spiration. I felt emptied of 
every sensation; even coherent 
thought was difficult. My heart 
still pounded, and the hand with 
which I drew a cigarette from 
my case shook as if I had ague. 
After three puffs at the cigarette 
I threw it away ; my throat was 
too dry. I sat in the chair for a 
few minutes, trying to pull my- 
self together ; then I lit another 
cigarette, which I managed to 
smoke. It was all right now, I 
assured myself; and since I had 
partly recovered from the nerve- 
racking ordeal, it seemed time 
to get my ship afloat and com- 
plete my outward voyage by 
putting her alongside the wharf 
where she could discharge her 
cargo. I must not skulk in 
the seclusion of the jungle any 


longer. 


IV. 


I did not anticipate trouble in 
getting her clear ; for it was just 
after half flood and the water 
was still rising. Even as I 
pondered I had this confirmed; 
right aft a vivid red spot was 
moving slowly in the up-stream 
direction against the sombre 
green of the jungle on the 
opposite bank. Though, strictly 
speaking, the ship was not afloat, 
she was certainly not hard 
aground; for the red spot was 
the ensign hanging from the 
flagstaff on the poop. When the 
gunner reported that the pro- 
peller was clear I rang for full 
speed astern; and after a little 








hesitation the ship moved. She 
drew out of the mud like a cork 
coming out of a bottle, and 
with the current on the port 
side the stern continued to 
swing up-stream. Almost before 
I could realise it the ship was 
round and heading down to- 
wards the wharf. My education 
was getting on; I had learned 
how to turn a vessel short 
round in a narrow river with 
@ flood-tide running. Stick her 
nose in the mud ; let the current 
do the rest ; no bother ! 

Less than half a mile away 
the harbourmaster and his gang 
stood on the wharf, gazing ex- 
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pectantly up-river. To let them 
know I was coming I blew a 
prolonged blast on the steam- 
whistle. Instantly the hush 
that had descended on the jungle 
again was rudely broken, and 
once more pandemonium broke 
loose. I dropped the port anchor 
well down-stream of the wharf 
and sheered alongside. 

I soon discovered that my 
engineer had been right about 
the harbourmaster, exactly 
right. He was a clerk, and had 
been given the job while the 
real man was on leave. He was 
inclined to be fretful about the 
length of time I had kept him 
and his men out in the sun; 
but some very potent seaman- 
like language brought him to his 
senses, and soon he was ready 
to eat out of my hand. This 
was fortunate; for the security 
of my ship in that strong current 
was causing me some concern. 
I had little faith in the mooring 
bollards on the wharf, indeed 
I had not much faith in the 
wharf itself; but by judicious 
use of some stout trees along- 
side it, eventually had the ship 
moored to my satisfaction. The 
harbourmaster told me that the 
circumstances were exceptional ; 
he had never known such a 
current in Sambas; and though 
he could not explain it I could 
well believe him. 

It was now time to have a 
much needed bath, but before 
that an even more needed drink. 
I took a large bottle of Pilsener 
out of the ice-chest, and never 
was beer more needed. I had 
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another after my bath, and life 
became almost normal. The 
only thing that worried me was 
that I could not get in touch 
with the chief engineer. I was 
told he was doing an urgent, 
and somewhat dirty, job down 
in the engine-room. The idea 
came to me that the little man 
was sulking— but I soon dis- 
carded it; I had never known 
him do that during all the time 
we had been shipmates. 

I went on the bridge, smoked 
@ pipe, and studied the not very 
interesting environs of Sambas. 
My Chinese boy came up and 
announced that tiffin was ready; 
and certainly I was ready for 
tiffin. I decided, however, that 
I would not enjoy it to the full 
until I had made my peace with 
my engineer. I went down to 
his room in the starboard alley- 
way, pulled aside the curtain 
across the open doorway and 
looked in. He was sitting in a 
chair wearing nothing but a 
towel round his waist; he had 
just come out of the bathroom. 

“Look, old man,” I said, 
“would you like to have a look 
at that dredger this afternoon? 
Things are just right. We conld 
run down on the ebb after tiffin 
and come back on the first of the 
flood in good time for dinner.” 

A delighted grin spread over 
his face. “A good idea, sir,” 
he said. ‘“‘ We could take our 
guns and perhaps get a shot at 
those piglets.” 

“We're sure to get a shot 
at something, anyhow,” I cried 
heartily. 











THE MYSTERY OF MONSIEUR VAUCHAIRE, 


BY NOEL PANTER. 


. I po not know with what 
elegance Monsieur Vauchaire 
spoke his native language. I 
suspect that his accent had a 
touch of the homely. We boys, 
of course, were no judges of 
such things, but we derived a 
great deal of fun out of the way 
in which our French master 
spoke English. Poor Monsieur 
Vauchaire! Although a school- 
master in Dublin for a genera- 
tion or more, his sentences were 
still punctuated with Gallic 
idiosyncrasies and his  pro- 
nunciation was atrocious. He 
had a partiality for the adjective 
‘tremendous,’ but his vocal 
organs transformed the word 
into ‘ tramjous,’ which earned 
for him a nickname that stuck 
to him through the years. 
When I look back on it all, 
I realise how monstrously cruel 
we were to old Tramjous. We 
never wearied of teasing and 
badgering him, and his classes 
were often a riot. It was 
quickly discovered that it was 
easy to arouse his sympathy, 
and we traded on this agreeable 
part of his character unmerci- 
fully. One Tuesday morning, 
for instance, that arch-malingerer 
MacMullen arrived in the class- 
room wearing a sad expression, 
and sat dabbing a handkerchief 
to his eyes so that they soon 
began to look red and a little 
swollen. It was not long before 
Tramjous, all solicitude, asked 


what the trouble was about. 
Reluctantly, and making occa- 
sional noises that were a very 
successful imitation of sobs, 
the sufferer explained that his 
younger brother was ill, very 
ill. A surgeon had been sum- 
moned, and at that very hour 
a consultation was taking place 
between the family doctor and 
the celebrated specialist from 
Merrion Square. A dangerous 
operation might be necessary, 
and MacMullen’s thoughts were 
naturally centred on the out- 
come of the momentous de- 
liberations. We all knew that 
MacMullen had no younger 
brother and that he had staged 
this imposture merely because 
he wanted to join in a clandes- 
tine game of rounders that was 
being played in a courtyard at 
some distance from the school. 

** Mon enfant,” said Monsieur 
Vauchaire in a commiserating 
tone, “you will return immedi- 
ately chez tot to learn of the 
verdict concerning your brother. 
Please tell your parents my 
hopes and my prayers are with 
them.” 

I think that even MacMullen, 
as he slunk away, felt his triumph 
to be tawdry and mean. But 
with boys who are ten years of 
age repentance is superficial and 
transient. At our next French 
lesson Tramjous’s first care was 
to inquire after the health of 
MacMullen’s malade imaginaire. 
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Roars of laughter and a great 
banging of desks told old Tram- 
jous only too plainly that he 
had been hoaxed. I think that 
he was then on the verge of 
tears. 

There was never any need to 
make excuses for failing to know 
our grammar and syntax, or for 
having neglected to do our home 
work. Tramjous would have 
been very surprised if our pro- 
gress had been anything but 
faltering. As for ? Equipage de 
la belle Nivernaise, the book 
that we were supposed to be 
studying, we relied on Tramjous 
to do our translations for us. 
With the book held in his left 
hand, and in his right a short 
stick with which he beat time 
to his verbal outpourings, he 
would march up and down 
rolling out sentence after sen- 
tence with resonant. fervour. 
Then he would construe the 
passage into English, and some- 
times add his comments on the 
story and characters. 

It was quite clear to us that 
Monsieur Vauchaire adored the 
country of his birth and felt 
unhappy in the more robust 
atmosphere of our island. Why 
he had remained with us for so 
long we could not guess. We 
knew that he was very poor, 
and also that there was a 
mystery in his life. Perhaps it 
was this mystery that had made 
him stay. 

At certain unforeseeable 
periods old Tramjous’s habitual 
forbearance would desert him, 
and he would become nervous 
and irritable. On such occa- 
sions it was unwise to trifle 
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with him ; for he would report 
our misdemeanours to the head- 
master, with resultant pain and 
inconvenience to ourselves. For- 
getting that Monsieur Vauchaire 
was in one of his angry fits, 
I one day, however, played a 
highly successful trick on the boy 
seated on my immediate right. 
I will not reveal his name, for 
he is now a bishop in Africa. He 
sat hunched forward at his desk 
pretending to be immersed in 
V Equipage de la belle Nivernaise, 
but spread out on his knees 
was a boys’ paper and he was 
reading a bloodthirsty tale of 
piratical adventures on the 
Spanish Main. Between his neck 
and his collar there was a con- 
venient gap. Into this space 
I inserted the nozzle of my 
water - pistol. Slanting the 
weapon at the angle which I 
considered would prove most 
effective, I firmly pulled the 
trigger. The miniature torrent 
of water released by the pistol 
accomplished its task admirably. 
My deluged and momentarily 
frightened victim let out a kind 
of Indian war-whoop, lunged at 
me with his right fist, and 
followed up this blow with a 
left jab at my ribs. I was 
about to respond when Tramjous 
irately intervened. Ordinarily, 
we would have continued to 
belabour each other without 
much fear of retribution, but 
the fierce way in which Tramjous 
reprimanded us was a reminder 
that he was in one of his black 
moods. 

During the break, as I lined 
up for the biscuits and cocoa 
which were invariably served 
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out to us, I saw Tramjous 
emerging from the headmaster’s 
study. My conscience assailed 
me and I feared that he had 
reported me because of my 
transgression of the morning. 
But he passed by without 
seeming to notice us. There 
was a beatific smile on his 
countenance, and he was con- 
tentedly humming some French 
tune. My spirits rose, and when 
all day there came no summons 
to present myself in the head- 
master’s sanctum I knew that 
Tramjous had gone there on 
some other business. What- 
ever that business was, it had 
restored his good humour. It 
seemed, therefore, that Monsieur 
Vauchaire’s private tragedy, 
this intolerable burden which 
he had to bear from time to 


time, could be washed away by 
some magic formula known to 


the rector of our school. I re- 
call the deep disillusionment 
with which I stumbled on 
this discovery. All my atitrac- 
tive theories about Monsieur 
Vauchaire’s secret crumbled to 
pieces like my own vanished 
faith in Santa Claus. 

The year was 1915 and there 
were periodical spy scares in the 
Irish capital. Since our French 
master was reputed to be won- 
drously familiar with the intvri- 
cacies of the German language, 
I had pictured him as engaged 
in daring enterprises of counter- 
espionage, holding colloquy at 
nights with U-boat commanders 
on Ireland’s Eye in order to 
inveigle them to their doom, 
or perhaps worming his way 
through the heather of Mount 
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Pelier so as to hearken to secret 
conclaves held in the ruins of 
the Hell Fire Club. I had 
imagined that the prospect of 
such ordeals proved unnerving 
to Monsieur Vauchaire, who had 
nothing heroic in his demeanour, 
and that it was only when the 
stern call of duty had been 
fulfilled that his serenity of 
mind was restored. I had con- 
jured up other alluring explana- 
tions for Monsieur Vauchaire’s 
periodical fits of irritability, but 
all these romantic imaginings 
were now as dead as the ashes 
of a fire that is spent. 

On the day after I had 
misbehaved in school and 
later been privileged to witness 
the transformation in Monsieur 
Vauchaire’s state of mind, I 
returned home to find my father 
considerably annoyed and ex- 
cited. He had just discovered 
that he had unwittingly retained 
for several weeks some books 
borrowed from Monsieur Vau- 
chaire which he had promised to 
return immediately. Very par- 
ticular in such matters, he was 
appalled at his unaccountable 
negligence and directed me to 
deliver the books to their owner 
at his private address forthwith. 
I had to wait some time, how- 
ever, while the finishing touches 
were being put to a letter of 
apology written in French. My 
father had studied at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, and this 
had resulted in his striking 
up @ friendship with Monsieur 
Vauchaire. But the learning 
acquired on the banks of the 
Isar had been dimmed by the 
passing years. Three drafts of 
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the letter, many erasures, and 
much consulting of the diction- 
ary were necessary before a 
document was finally produced 
which its author considered 
worthy of his reputation as a 
French scholar. 

When at last I started on my 
errand a misty November twi- 
light was gathering. Boldly I 
struck out through St Stephen’s 
Green. There were few people 
about and I hurried on my way; 
for it seemed to my childish 
fancy that a thousand ghostly 
goblins lurked among the trees 
and that phantoms walked along 
the paths that fearfully I must 
tread. It was with thankfulness 
that I emerged safely into the 
crowded streets where the lights 
of shop windows glowed and 
silhouettes were of a familiar re- 
assuring kind. 


As may be supposed, Monsieur 
Vauchaire did not live in a very 
fashionable part of the town. 
When I arrived at the house I 
found the door ajar, for the lock 


was decrepit. I pulled a bell 
and heard it clanging in the 
basement. As nobody appeared, 
I began to climb the dimly lit 
dilapidated stairs. Up and up 
I went, pausing on every land- 
ing to sean the names roughly 
scrawled beside the entrance to 
every apartment. I reached the 
fourth and topmost floor with- 
out finding any trace of the 
occupant I had come to see. 
Stil clutching my parcel of 
books, I was about to deseend 
and start my quest all over 
again when I perceived a narrow 
winding staircase leading obvi- 
ously to the former servants’ 
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quarters of this Georgian edifice 
now in its decay. On ascending 
these stairs I found an attic 
door to which a card was pinned 
reading: HENRI VAUCHAIRE, 
B. ks L. 

I had to knock three times 
before Monsieur Vauchaire at 
last stood before me. Although 
in his shirt-sleeves, he was per- 
spiring copiously. His face was 
very red, and across his fore- 
head there was a streak of soot. 

“A la bonne heure, mon 
enfant!” was his greeting. 
“ Entre, je te prie. So your 
father has sent me the books. 
Aha! A letter from him too. 
Take a place over there. Come, 
I will make room for you.” 

Monsieur Vauchaire removed 
some piles of papers from a very 
worn leather armchair and bade 
me sit in it. In the middle of 
the room, and taking up most 
of the available space, there 
was a large round polished 
walnut table at which seven or 
eight people could have dined 
with ease. Half of this table 
was covered by a white linen 
cloth on which one place was 
laid. On the other half of the 
table there were some china 
dishes, a few discarded cooking 
utensils and other culinary 
requisites. There was also an 
oblong basket in which a bottle 
of red wine was reposing. But 
it was the fire that attracted 
my attention most. Monsieur 
Vauchaire must have been tend- 
ing it all afternoon. It was 
enormous and now burned with 
a rich red glow. On top of this 
fire, and fixed to the bars of the 
big old-fashioned grate, was a 
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primitive gridiron on which a 
large thick steak was grilling. 

I had interrupted Monsieur 
Vauchaire in his epicurean pre- 
parations, and he now resumed 
them. Taking some handfuls of 
long dried herbs, he cast them 
into the fire, which thereupon 
flared up in a galaxy of blue-and- 
yellow flames. To the accom- 
paniment of much sizzling and 
spluttering, the blaze enveloped 
the steak so that I thought 
nothing could save it from being 
burnt to a cinder. But Monsieur 
Vauchaire had no such anxiety. 
Critically sniffing the air, now 
heavy with the aroma of burning 
stalks, he waited until the flames 
subsided. Then he turned the 
steak with a pair of tongs. 
After a few moments he pressed 
the meat speculatively with the 
back of a fork. 

“ Voila!” he said. ‘“‘ Now 
he is done, and you shall share 
him with me.” 

It was a Chateaubriand, 
garnished with watercress and 
anointed with Beurre Mattre 
@ Hotel, such as I think has 
never been served in Dublin. 
There were also Chou-Fleur a la 
Villeroi and Pommes de Terre 
Soufflées. The sweet was com- 
posed of a delicious pastry dish, 
of my host’s own invention, 
which he had christened Déliv- 
rance du Désespoir. Although 
he had expected no company, 
Monsieur Vauchaire had written 
out a menu with great care and 
fixed it to a silver stand placed 
beside his plate. Across the 
bottom of the card was inscribed 
in red ink: Pichon-Lalande 1909. 

As he dished up the repast 
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and studiously pulled the cork 
out of the still recumbent wine 
bottle, old Tramjous explained 
that meals of this kind, enjoyed 
at long intervals, formed his 
only antidote against the canker 
of wretchedness and despond- 
ency which chafed his life. Not 
only his stomach but his very 
soul revolted at the fare pro- 
vided in the cheap eating-houses 
he was obliged to frequent. 
He abhorred also the rough 
improvised meals which were 
all his purse would permit him 
to bring to the attic room 
that he called his home. When 
the burden of misery and mono- 
tony became too great to be 
borne Monsieur Vauchaire would 
pluck up courage to approach 
the headmaster with a request 
for a quarter’s salary in advance. 
He had to plead his case well 
and prepare ever-fresh argu- 
ments, for as old Tramjous put 
it: ‘Sometimes he give me 
zee money. Sometimes he do 
not.” Whenever his petition 
proved successful, Monsieur 
Vauchaire would buy a sack of 
coal, interview the butcher, pur- 
chase 2 Ibs. of potatoes of the 
imported Dutch variety, select- 
ing every one with his own 
hands, and honour various other 
shopkeepers with his somewhat 
exacting demands. With the 
wine merchant he would spend 
the best part of an hour; for 
the single bottle of claret or 
burgundy he invested in two 
or three times a year repre- 
sented a capital outlay of con- 
siderable importance. Then 
Monsieur Vauchaire would pre- 
pare a meal of which any 
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chef de cuisine in the historic 
auberges of his country might 
well be proud. Having eaten, 
for once, like a gentleman of 
Franee, he would spend the 
remainder of the evening seated 
in front of the fire consuming 
his wine and reading aloud 
passages from the odes and the 
sonnets of Ronsard. After a 
pleasant interlude such as this, 
Monsieur Vauchaire felt fortified 
to contemplate almost with 
equanimity further months of 
subsistence on “zee execrable 
tripe, zee turnips and zee boiled 
bacon and cabbage.” I sub- 
sequently found out that there 
were many days when old 
Tramjous dined not on bacon 
and cabbage but on dry bread 
and a brew, concocted of malt 
and chicory, which he endowed 
with the name of coffee. 

All was now ready, and the 
feast could begin. Monsieur 
Vauchaire had placed a chair 
for me beside his own, and on 
it he had piled some cushions. 
I scrambled up eagerly ; for my 
walk and the sight and smell 
of the savoury food had made 
me hungry. But Monsieur 
Vauchaire looked at me 
with disapproval. Somewhat 
ashamed, I slid down from the 
chair and stood with bowed 
head beside him. 

Although much of my later 
life was spent in France, I 
do not think I have ever 
heard the French language 
spoken with such simple sin- 
cerity and to such beautiful 
effect as on that November 
night in Dublin some thirty- 
five years ago. At home, too, 
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we rendered thanks before meals, 
but my father said grace with 
the air of someone acknowledg- 
ing blessings which God in all 
justice had bestowed upon us 
throughout our yesterdays, and 
would assuredly continue to 
bestow upon us until the end of 
our tomorrows. My father was 
not so irreverent as to be per- 
functory, but in his attitude 
towards the Almighty there was 
just a touch of self-assurance. 
Not so with Monsieur Vauchaire, 
who knew privation only too 
well, whose days were spent in 
the hopeless and soul-shattering 
task of endeavouring to instil 
knowledge into a collection of 
unresponsive little brutes, and 
whose nights were disturbed by 
nostalgic longings for the sunny 
vineyards of his native Pauillac. 
The words which Monsieur 
Vauchaire spoke I did not, of 
course, fully understand, but at 
my request he wrote them down 
for me on the back of the menu, 
translating them thus: “In 
rendering thanks to thee, O God, 
for that in thy great goodness 
thou hast this day permitted us 
to taste of thy bounty, we do 
earnestly pray that we may 
prove worthy of thy beneficence, 
and we humbly petition thee, 
O Lord, in the name of thy 
Divine Son, to have compassion 
on all those who this night may 
turn to thee in want, hunger or 
any other affliction.” 

I have often regretted that 
Monsieur Vauchaire did not enter 
on his menu the names of the 
relishing herbs which he fed to 
the fire just as the Chateaubriand 
was on the verge of completion. 
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This natural seasoning, scorched 
into the meat, gave a flavour 
and piquancy that were truly 
delectable. I revelled in the 
repast, and when my genial 
host poured out for me half 
a glass of his precious wine, I 
felt proud and exhilarated. 
Monsieur Vauchaire would 
not allow me to return home 
alone, for darkness had long set 
in. He escorted me as far as 
my own doorstep. I was hoping 
that he would wait until the 
door swung open so that my 
father should have an oppor- 
tunity of asking him in. But 
with a final ‘‘ Bonne nuit, mon 
enfant, repose toi bien,” Monsieur 
Vauchaire walked quickly away. 
After I had tumbled into bed 
that night I lay awake pondering 
some aspects of existence hitherto 
beyond the confines of my 
understanding. That the true 
reason for Monsieur Vauchaire’s 
occasional moods of irascibility 
had been revealed to me gave 
me no thrill, for the reality 
was neither romantic nor adven- 
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turous. It was commonplace 
and dingy. I was, however, 
astonished and just a little 
frightened to discover that life 
was not aiways led in an atmo- 
sphere of cloistered security such 
as I had known in my father’s 
house. I now realised that our 
well-laden table, our freedom 
from want and care, our holidays 
spent in delightful and distant 
lands were not to be regarded 
as fore - ordained prerogatives, 
but as privileges for which it 
was our duty to be ineffably 
grateful. 

When this knowledge burst 
upon me I was very much afraid 
that our habitual complacency 
and, in particular, my father’s 
somewhat cavalier attitude to- 
wards a bounteous Providence 
might result in some awful 
punishment being visited upon 
us. What, for example, if we 
were condemned to become as 
poor as Monsieur Vauchaire ? 
This fear made me feel humble. 
In a single night I had grown 
older in wisdom and experience. 





MEMORIES OF LOUGH CORRIB. 


BY DANIEL F. M‘ORBA. 


A Happy chain of circum- 
stances enabled me to realise a 
long-cherished ambition to fish 
in Ireland, and a kindly Provi- 
dence directed me to Lough 
Corrib. From the city of Galway 
the lake seems to run for miles 
and miles into the heart of 
lovely Connemara, where “ the 
people speak a language that the 
English do not know.” What 
beautiful water! What en- 
chanting surroundings! Hills, 
capped with purple skies, rise 
from the shores, while milk- 
white cottages with neat 


thatched roofs, scattered like 
dots on the neighbouring land, 


maintain a delicate link with 
civilisation. Otherwise the 
rugged grandeur is unbroken. 
True, in the distance, one can 
see some isolated mansions: 
their presence tends to recall to 
the natives tales of stirring days 
in Ireland ; of the famine, Cap- 
tain Boycott, the Land League, 
evictions and oppressions ; but 
the bitter memories of old 
associations are dying fast, and 
in their place a veil of peace 
and calm envelops the scene. 
Better so. 

This was my first visit to 
Ireland: how was I then to 
know that it would catch me in 
its spell and lure me back year 
after year to drink still deeper 
of the joys it offered! 

The journey from Dublin by 
train and bus opened up a new 


world of landscapes and coloured 
skies for me: the soft leisurely 
pace of the population was in 
pleasant contrast to the rush 
and bustle to which I had been 
accustomed at home. I grew 
restful and tranquil long before 
I reached my journey’s end. In 
short, it developed in me a 
feeling that, come what may, 
this was a holiday I was bound 
to enjoy. 

At my hotel, where I was 
welcomed like a patron saint, I 
was not in the least surprised to 
find that the arrangements for 
my fishing had been carried out 
according to my instructions. 
Even Shaun, the boatman, was 
there, waiting for his orders. 
I liked the look of him—a tall, 
lean man around 6 feet 2 inches 
in height, his face the colour of 
mahogany, tanned by years of 
exposure to the weather. His 
age he was none too sure of, 
though he looked in his early 
fifties. He had, he told me, 
“fished the lake, man and boy, 
for over forty years and never 
lost a customer.” This was a 
consoling thought to one not 
used to long hours in a flat- 
bottomed boat on an exposed 
area of water like Lough Corrib. 
The most outstanding feature 
of his dress was his hat, the 
like of which I have never, 
before or since, seen. In its 
early days it had been a ten- 
gallon American cowboy model, 
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but weather and constant use 
had battered it beyond identifi- 
cation. Later I was to learn to 
what queer uses it was put. It 
was studded with flies and hooks 
of all shapes and sizes; I doubt 
if there was a square inch of 
felt free, and the hat-band was 
made up of a number of gut 
casts, all ready for service. 
The moment Shaun spoke I 
was fascinated. The words rolled 
off his tongue in a soft, warm, 
melodious brogue. He never 
had to pause in search of a 
word to convey his meaning. 
Language was to him a living 
thing to be kept alive by con- 
stant use. Rich expressions 
cascaded from his lips in a 
seemingly endless stream, and 
seldom was he heard to repeat 
himself. He could never be 
accused of being a chatterbox : 
the periodic silences which 
critical times demanded were in 
tune with the circumstances. 
Some pet phrase such as “Glory 
be” or “boys aboys” or 
“ Dammit, man” were wont to 
characterise his observations on 
something rather out of the 
ordinary. Should the occasion 
be serious enough to warrant it, 
he could give vent to other 
expressions, less parliamentary 
but more vigorous in tone. My 
deep regret is that I am able to 
reproduce but few of his rich 
expressions: I would have re- 
quired a notebook and pencil 
each time he let loose with his 
words. His resort to oaths or 
curses, call them what you will, 
had this to be said in their 
favour: they suited the circum- 
stances that evoked them. 
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At his request I unpacked my 
tackle. I heard him mutter 
many “‘h’ms” and “ ha’s” as 
he inspected my rods and selec- 
tion of flies, lures, and spinners. 
Once or twice, as if he were 
puzzled, he pushed the hat 
slightly back on his head and 
I could see a wavy mass of iron- 
grey hair. Having apparently 
satisfied himself that he knew 
the full range of my equipment, 
he arranged to meet me at the 
hotel on the morrow at ten 
o'clock. As soon as he was 
gone, I mentioned his name to 
the manager, and the recom- 
mendation he advanced was 
something that would carry 
Shaun to the angling corners of 
the world. I felt pleased, and 
with a mind easy on the sport 
that lay ahead of me I slept 
soundly. 

In the morning, when I met 
him, Shaun had _ everything 
ready for the day’s work: food 
and drink were carefully stored 
in the boat and my trout rod 
was assembled. Off we went in 
the boat, and with a steady pull 
on the oars we made rapid 
headway. The day was soft and 
warm, with a gentle breeze 
rippling the surface of the water. 
I was lost in quiet contempla- 
tion of the scene when Shaun’s 
voice broke in, “ Ye can’t catch 
a fish, yer honour, if yer flies 
aren’t at work.” ‘“ How right 
you are, Shaun,” I answered. 
“What are the prospects to- 
day?” “The very best,” he 
said; ‘it’s like a day when ye 
would catch a big one.” 

For close on two hours I 
fished: I covered many rising 
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trout, but none would take my 
flies. I began to doubt the 
attractiveness of my patterns, 
and, happily for me, I voiced 
my thought to Shaun. “Im 
glad ye mentioned that, yer 
honour,” he said. ‘ I never like 
to offer advice till ’'m axed for 
it.” “Go ahead,” I assured 
him; “I’m in your hands.” 
‘“* Well, now,” said Shaun as he 
took off his hat and removed 
a cast of flies from the band, 
‘* here’s the very thing for you,” 
and he handed me the cast, 
which I fixed to my line. “ I’ve 
never known these patterns to 
fail,” he added; “the Corrib 
fish know them well: they have 
grown up with them and they 
love them. Just give them a 
trial and I'll lay ye a shilling to 
a bad ha’penny that they'll 
work the oracle.’ His forecast 
proved correct. Within twenty 
minutes I had two fine trout in 
the boat, one of 3 lb., the other 
just on 7 lb. The latter was the 
biggest trout I had caught up 
to that moment and I was as 
pleased as Punch. I remember 
how carefully I played him with 
the fear ever present that my 
caution might enable him to get 
away. But Shaun was there to 
give me the encouragement and 
help I needed and to maneuvre 
the boat to my advantage. I 
shall never forget reeling that 
fish alongside the boat: as I 
reached for my net, Shaun re- 
moved his hat and with the 
speed of lightning scooped the 
trout into the boat. ‘‘ That’s 
me net,’ he laughed joyously; 
“it’s never out of me reach.” 
“So you make it do duty as a 
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net,” I said. “‘ That I do, yer 
honour. Glory be! I couldn’t 
manage without it.” 

Before the day was out there 
were eleven nice trout in the 
boat. To say I was pleased is 
rather an understatement. But 
Shaun was not satisfied. ‘ Ye'll 
do better, I bet,’ said he, 
‘* before ye’re many days older. 
Just wait and see.” Once again 
he was right in his prophecy. 
Over the next few days I caught 
some lovely trout: at no time 
did I draw a blank. I never 
once used my net: Shaun’s hat 
did the trick. 

It was remarkable from my 
view - point that I was still 
using the same three flies Shaun 
had given me on our first 
outing—and I may add I still 
have them filed with my few 
treasured possessions. They were 
deadly as far as the Corrib 
trout were concerned. They 
were strange patterns to me 
and I tackled Shaun about their 
names. ‘‘ The Trinity Killers,’ 
he replied, ‘‘ though ye’ll hardly 
find them or that name in any 
fancy catalogue. That’s me 
own name for them and I 
christened them the day I caught 
three trout together-on the one 
cast.” ‘* Well,” I interrupted 
him, ‘ I should like to buy some 
of them: I would use them on 
our own lakes and rivers back 
home.” ‘“ Not interrupting yer 
honour’s discourse,” said Shaun, 
“ divil the use they’ll be to ye 
anywhere but on the Corrib. 
Other gintlemen have tried them 
on other waters, but not a fish 
did they ever hook, and that’s 
the truth, every word of it. 
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When ye know these Corrib 
trout ye’ll understand how con- 
trary they are. I’ve spent me 
lifetime among them and I can 
assure yer honour I wasn’t idle. 
In those days me eyes were as 
sharp as an eagle’s and not a 
fly could light in Connemara 
without me seeing it. The 
Trinity Killers were the best 
imitation I could make of the 
flies that were popular with the 
trout here, and I made plenty 
and tried them out with what 
the Americans called one hun- 
dred per cent success.” “It 
sounds remarkable,” I ven- 
tured; “surely other patterns 
are successful on the Corrib ? ” 
‘“‘ They are, yer honour ; I know 
dozens of different flies tied in 
different parts of the globe 
which have taken hordes of 


trout here. Mind ye, I don’t 
want ye for one moment to 
think that the Trinity Killers 
are the only killers: not at all. 
But this I do proclaim to the 
world and all its empires: there 
are no flies like the Trinity 


Killers for catching Corrib 
trout.” His view seemed to be 
borne out each evening when we 
returned to the hotel: few of the 
other anglers had more than a 
couple of brace to show, and 
seldom did anything of 3 or 
more pounds appear, while I 
could display a dozen at least, 
from 3 lb. to 9 Ib., and this 
standard I could, thanks to 
Shaun and his ‘ Trinity,’ main- 
tain every day. Small wonder, 
then, that my chest expanded 
a further two inches under the 
glances of admiration showered 
on me by my brother anglers. 
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Once I remarked to Shaun on 
the delicious taste of the Corrib 
trout and how appetising they 
were. This brought on a dis- 
cussion of the best way to cook 
a trout: there Shaun had a 
recipe which, he alleged, was 
the only true way of allowing 
the palate the fullest enjoyment 
of the succulence of the fish. 
“Take your freshly caught 
trout,” he advised, “‘ and clean’ 
him. Then wrap him in several 
sheets of thoroughly sodden 
newspaper. Build a fire of 
faggots, and when it’s burning 
well, toss the papers with the 
trout into it. Let it lie in the 
flames until it’s a black charred 
mass. Then snatch it out: 
yell have to be quick or yer 
fingers will suffer: remove the 
paper and wade into that fish. 
Ye’ve never tasted anything in 
yer life to match its sweetness.” 
I prevailed on him at a later 
stage to cook a couple of trout 
in this fashion, and I had to 
agree with his verdict. Per- 
haps the environment exerted 
a measure of influence on my 
taste on that occasion ; perhaps 
not. One thing I do know. 
When I tried that method on a 
trout caught far from the shores 
of the Corrib the delicious taste 
was absent. 

I can never forget the day I 
caught my first Corrib salmon: 
a beauty he was, fresh in from 
the sea, a gleaming mass of 
silver. He turned the scales at 
16 lb. I was using my trout 
tackle at the time and I never 
for one moment expected the 
Trinity Killers to attract a 
salmon. He took me, and in the 
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first second I knew I was fast 
in a good-sized fish. It took 
me twenty-seven minutes to 
play him to the boat, but every 
minute was packed with action 
and excitement. ‘‘ Well done, 
yer honour,” was Shaun’s con- 
gratulation at the finish, though 
half-way through the battle he 
was anything but pleased with 
my handling of the fish. I had 
thought at one stage that the 
salmon was ready for the gaff 
and began to reel him in. 
** Dammit, man,’’ I heard Shaun 
shout, “ what in heaven’s name 
are ye trying to do? Oh! 
saints of glory, give me patience 
to bear with this amadan. Give 
him line, for mercy sake: let 
him run.” I eased the line and 
off went the fish, tearing through 
the water at full speed. ‘“ Glory 
be!’ shouted Shaun, “ he’s 


headed for Galway. Turn him, 


man, this minnit. Tighten on 
him.” I did as I was told: the 
fish came more and more under 
my control. “ Aisy with him 
now, yer honour, aisy does it: 
he’s coming round to your way 
of thinking.” When the fish 
drew alongside the boat, Shaun 
swept his hat under the tail, and 
there was the silver beauty in 
all his glory in the boat. “ As 
nice a fish as I’ve ever seen,” 
said Shaun, “ and a fine reward 
to a good fisherman.” “I 
think the credit is yours, Shaun,” 
Tacknowledged. “ If you hadn’t 
shouted, I would have lost it.” 
“ Divil the bit of it,” said he, 
“‘ve had him bossed from the 
word go.” 

That evening, as we rowed 
home, Shaun apologised to me 
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for any rough language he used 
during the battle with the 
salmon. ‘“ Not another word 
from you,” I said, “‘on that 
subject. I paid no heed to any 
words you used.” ‘ Well now, 
yer honour,” he said, “I’m 
glad of that. Ye’re not a bit 
like a certain clergyman I once 
had out with me. The day 
I’m speaking of he hooked 
twenty salmon and lost every 
one of them. To watch him 
playing a fish would put ye in 
mind of a tug-of-war. Not one 
inch of line would his reverence 
give. Sure it’s no wonder me 
patience was exhausted with 
him and I called him names that 
I was sure he never heard at 
home. He listened to me and 
looked at me, but divil the word 
he said, not until he reached the 
hotel, and then he let himself 
go. I never in all me life heard 

like it! It would 
make the divil himself blush 
with shame. He let me know 
that before he took Holy orders 
he had been the captain of a 
cruiser and had sailed the oceans 
of the world in peace and war. 
I knew by the look in his eye 
that he was a fighting man, and 
I felt sorry in a way for the 
divil that would dare to face 
him. He told me that he pro- 
posed staying here for fourteen 
days and I was to be his boat- 
man. If I dared to open me 
mouth once while he was play- 
ing a fish he would have me 
transported some dark night to 
a penal settlement. “ You 
didn’t believe him, Shaun?” 
I interjected. “I did not,” 
said Shaun, “ but I didn’t let 
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his reverence know that. Still, 
I admit I was a wee bit afeard 
of him. I never endured such 
a hard penance. Every night 
I prayed long for storms and 
tempests to descend on the Corrib 
and so keep us indoors, but my 
prayers were not heeded. The 
weather stayed perfect: no 
fisherman could ask for more. 
Out we went every day and 
every minnit was agony for me, 
and not a word dare I say 
while his reverence lost fish 
after fish. I lost count of the 
number he lost: I shut me 
eyes every time he hooked one. 
It was then I discovered he was 
doing it all just to annoy me. 
As long as I kept me eyes 
closed his fun was spoiled and 
me tongue was tied. Before the 
end of a week we were firm 
friends: his reverence realised 
that I was no longer rising to 
his bait, and, like the good sport 
he was, he was quick to own up 
to his error. After that, we 
spent wonderful days together, 
and he turned out to be the best 
friend I have ever known. He 
bought the house I now live in 
and made me a present of it. 
The only condition he imposed 
was that any time he came here to 
fish I was to put him up. That’s 
our arrangement, and it’s a 
pleasure for the missus and me 
to have him in the house for 
a fortnight every year. As for 
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food, he brings enough with him 
to feed the fleet for a whole 
month. Every Christmas he 
sends me something like a bottle 
or two of good whiskey and a 
quart of rum, in case, he says, 
‘ye get caught in a storm.’ To 
the missus he sends a ten- 
pound note. A dacent man he is, 
a@ dacent man.” ‘ What about 
the silence he enforced on you?” 
I asked. “Sure I thought I 
told ye. He told me me own 
words weren’t strong enough 
and I would have to learn his. 
Glory be! if the missus ever 
hears me use one of them, she'll 
massacre me.” 

Other tales he told me which 
might be termed tall and suit- 
able only for the liars’ club. 
Yet he told them with such an 
air of convincing sincerity that 
I was loath to brand them as 
incredible. Some day, when he 
has agreed to let me give them 
to the public, I will be glad to 
set them down. Until then I 
must respect his wish to hold 
my tongue. 

The fresh lot of tales which 
he gives me each year keeps 
alive the memory of the pleasant 
hours I have spent with Shaun. 
I never see a soft warm day 
fanned by a gentile breeze that 
I don’t fancy I hear him saying 
in dear old Connemara, ‘ Man, 
it’s like a day ye would catch a 
big one.” 








THE ZABERN 


AFFAIR. 


BY A. M. G, 


““ My dear fellow,” concluded 
my friend, “the Germans are 
so tactless that they would 
talk to St Peter about poultry 
farming!” And, when I had 
stopped laughing at his jeu 
@esprit, I realised that he 
had, with characteristic acumen, 
summed up very accurately the 
salient feature of the Teuton 
throughout recorded history. 

Our talk had turned (as seems 
inevitable these unhappy days) 
to Soviet Russia and her foreign 
policy, and, inter alia, we had 
agreed that, had the German 
invaders in 1941 and even later 
played their cards properly, they 
would have been welcomed and 
treated as friends and allies by 
a@ very considerable proportion 
of the Russian people, sick to 
death as they were (and are) of 
the Kremlin and all its works. 
But diplomacy, which, after all, 
is but another name for tact, has 
never been a strong ingredient 
in the German character, and 
in an ineredibly short space 
of time potential friends and 
allies had been transmuted into 
bitter and implacable foes. 
*‘ Ham-handedness’ rarely pays 
either in personal or international 
relationships, and the ruins of 
the Third Reich bear lurid wit- 
ness to the truth of that dogma. 

We were sitting, my friend 
and I, on a bench on the banks 
of the old Rhine-Marne canal, 
a sylvan spot on a pleasant May 


afternoon. Somewhere behind us 
peals of laughter indicated the 
presence of our wives, happily 
engaged in picking the spring 
flowers which bloomed in pro- 
fusion everywhere. A few hours 
off work awaited us; meanwhile 
it was a case of carpe diem, 
and we had “carped” to a 
good effect. 

As the sun swung round to 
the west we rose reluctantly 
and prepared to depart. A 
shrill whistle summoned the 
ladies, and as they approached 
I spread the map over the 
bonnet of my car to check our 
homeward route. Then, as 80 
often happens, a name leaped 
into prominence, and with a 
ery I called my friend over. 
“Look,” I said, “we must 
make a detour, if you don’t 
mind, for here’s a place I’ve 
wanted to see for years.” “ Of 
course,’ he replied, “ but what’s 
all the excitement about? 
Saverne? Never heard of it.” 
“* My lad,” I explained impres- 
sively, “‘ that’s where the First 
World War started.” “ Really,” 
he said. “ When I was in school 
we were always taught that it 
was at Sarajevo. However, let’s 
go and see this place and you 
can tell me all about it. You'll 
love that !” 

The ladies, looking like a pair 
of Birnam Woods, had now 
arrived. To my explanation of 
our change of plan they ap- 
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peared indifferent, but eagerly 
inquired what shops were in 
Saverne and how many francs 
we had left. And, in the midst 
of a feminine gabble in which 
I could hear something about 
French net nylons, I let in the 
clutch, and in half an hour or 
so we ran smoothly over the 
good road into the town. 

Thanks to the friendly guid- 
ance of a large gendarme we 
were soon parked in the centre 
of things, and were able to look 
around us. Our mentor re- 
appeared and informed us that 
he adored English girls and 
English cigarettes with equal 
ardour. Supplied with the latter 
he most handsomely volunteered 
to take the former to the best 
shop for nylons, and, under 
police protection, our wives de- 
parted gaily with practically 
every franc their lords had in 
this world. 

For the next hour or two my 
friend and I strolled around 
seeing the sights. There is not 
a great deal to see in Saverne. 
It is a pretty place of, I suppose, 
about 12,000 inhabitants, but its 
situation at the foot of the Vosges 
Mountains is both beautiful 
and impressive. There is some 
industry, mostly iron - works, 
but they are not obtrusive, 
and the general impression 
one gets is of provincial 
pleasantness, typical of many 
similar towns in the north-east 
corner of France. But it has, 
as I have hinted, its place in 
recent world history, and, with 
permission, I submit to the 
ever kindly judgment of the 
friends of ‘Maga’ a somewhat 
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fuller version of the story I 
told as we sped through the 
cool darkness. 

The story has its roots in 
the age-old antipathy between 
Teuton and Gaul; but, for our 
present purposes, we need go 
no further back in time than 
the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, when Bismarckian policy 
of blood and iron bore its finest 
fruits. Then, as France has 
never forgotten, she was forced 
to cede two of her richest pro- 
vinces, Alsace and Lorraine, to 
the overweening conqueror. It 
was unfortunate, as the kindly 
Bismarck was the first to admit, 
that the inhabitants, pro-French 
almost to @ man and woman, 
had to be ceded also; but, as he 
pointed out, it is the lot of 
peoples to share the fate of the 
lands they live in. And with 
that typical piece of . Teutonic 
logic, the ingenious Chancellor 
turned to more important 
matters. Thus, at a stroke of 
the pen, the ancient provinces 
lost their identity, and in their 
place stood the Reichsland or 
Imperial Territory which be- 
came, at one and the same time, 
the common property of the 
new and _ glittering German 
Empire and satrapies of the 
Imperial Crown. 

It is worth while, at this 
point, to examine in brief detail 
the methods by which the con- 
querors clamped their yoke on 
the necks of a largely hostile 
population. Soon after the an- 
nexation of Alsace and Lorraine, 
a Viceroy, appointed by the 
Emperor, was installed. He 
was assisted in his task by a 
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form of Cabinet or Executive 
Council, consisting of a Secretary 
of State, a number of under- 
secretaries and high civil offi- 
cials, and a legislative body of 
two chambers. One of these 
chambers was elected by popular 
vote (though pressure could be 
and was applied to the electors 
by various means), while the 
other was a kind of Senate 
consisting of members nomin- 
ated by town and district coun- 
cils, the churches, universities 
and similar bodies, together with 
a proportion of nominees of the 
Imperial Government. 

As regards a Constitution, the 
Reichsland had none for the 
forty years following the an- 
nexation, but on 31st May 1911 
an Imperial Decree granted 
Alsace - Lorraine representation 
in the German Federal Council 
(Bundesrat). At the same time 
a Constitution was proclaimed, 
though it did little to assuage 
the rising discontent against 
German (which meant Prussian) 
rule. 

For the efforts of the Father- 
land had, sad to say, been 
misunderstood ; the usual fate 
which has attended German 
intentions from the time of 
the Prince Consort onwards. 
Admittedly, the Reichsland 
had benefited materially from 
the sound administration and 
technical skill of its new rulers. 
Great industries had been de- 
veloped by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, especially in iron, steel, 
mining and textiles, and a very 
considerable degree of urbanisa- 
tion had resulted. But, to the 
annoyance of Berlin, the rise of 
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wealth had been aceompanied 
not by a becoming gratitude to 
its progenitors, but by an in- 
crease in pro-French feeling and, 
worse than that, a particularly 
virulent brand of Social Demo- 
eracy. As the Police President 
of Mulhausen bitterly reported 
in 1908, “ Some of the popula- 
tion will applaud the Tricolour 
of France and some the Red 
Flag of Revolt. But few will 
salute the colours of Imperial 
Germany.”’ The poor man 
was, it is apparent even in 
his official style, deeply hurt 
by this ingratitude. 

In point of fact, the Imperial 
Government had only itself to 
blame for the dissidence so 
painfully obvious in the Reichs- 
land. I think it was Lord 


Balfour (then endearingly known 
to his seething Irish subjects as 


“Bloody Balfour”) who said, 
“Be it bad or be it good, 
Government must, at all costs, 
be consistent.” And into the 
pitfall of inconsistency the 
Kaiser’s Germany had stumbled 
head over heels. For a series 
of Viceroys — Prince Miinster, 
Prince Hohenlohe, Von Man- 
teuffel, and Count Wedel—had 
ruled alternately with a rod of 
iron and a rod of clay, to the 
annoyance and bewilderment 
of the inhabitants of the two 
provinces. Their Excellencies, 
consistent only in their incon- 
sistencies, rang the changes 
between supine leniency and 
extreme severity, and their un- 
happy peoples simply did not 
know where they were at any 
given moment. To be petted is 
pleasant, and to be slapped the 
02 
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reverse. But a combination of 
the two is, as the Highland 
minister said when he expostu- 
lated with his Maker over a too 
bountiful response to his peti- 
tion for rain, * fair rideeculous.”’ 
The mildest person objects to 
such treatment and the Alsace- 
Lorrainers are far from mild. For 
a peasant toughness added to in- 
dustrial democracy, plus a strong 
dash of pro-French chauvinism 
and topped up with South 
German racialism, makes a 
potent mixture which for years 
gave Viceroys, civil servants, 
policemen and soldiers alike, 
headaches ef the most excruci- 
ating nature. 

There had been, for many 
years, a series of incidents be- 
tween the Prussian rulers and 
their subjects, but none attained 
the gravity of the explosion I 
have now to relate. For, as 
I hope to show, the repercussions 
from Saverne affected the life 
of every human being on this 
planet, and even now its echoes 
are, unhappily, far from fading 
away. 

The affair at Saverne (or 
Zabern, a8 was the German form) 
was symptomatic of a deep- 
seated disease in the imposing 
structure of the Kaiser’s Reich. 
For it was the culmination of a 
rising discontent on the part of 
the ordinary man in the street 
and his Social Democrat spokes- 
men against Prussian militarism 
and the arrogance of the officer 
and junker class. The position 
of the officer in pre-1914 Ger- 
many had to be seen to be 
believed, and a thousand writers, 
native and foreign, have testi- 
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fied to its incredible loftiness. 
Above the civil law, for all 
practical purposes, socially un- 
assailable, professionally secure, 
the “‘ wearer of the Kaiser’s 
coat ’’ was the lion of the ladies 
and the despair of lesser men. 
Typical of the officer’s outlook 
on his fellow citizens was his 
own definition of a reserve 
officer: ‘“ A civilian, but with 
extenuating circumstances”! 
Even a Foreign Minister once 
said in a public speech that he 
was prouder of being a major of 
the reserve than he was of his 
civil office. The Germans have. 
a saying that one is “as happy 
as God in France,” but I am 
very sure, from a knowledge of 
Germany covering three decades, 
that an officer under the Kaiser 
had no cause to envy the Deity 
in France or anywhere else. 
How beautiful they were, the 
lordly ones ! 

Thus, in very brief outline, is 
the background of our story. 
Now let us condescend to the 
particular, as the beloved R. L. 8. 
has it. 

In the autumn of 1911, the 
garrison of Zabern consisted 
of a small District Staff and 
two battalions of the 99th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, commanded 
by Colonel von Reuter, an officer 
of some thirty years’ service and 
a scion of a family which for 
over 200 years had served the 
King of Prussia in his army. 
Among the junior subalterns 
was a certain Lieutenant von 
Forstner, a young gentleman 
newly hatched from the Cadet 
School at Lichterfeld and one 
who had obviously imbibed its 
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teachings with avidity. This 
young sprig of military nobility 
had, however, an appearance so 
boyish that it invariably aroused 
the derision of the local youth, 
who were not slow to comment 
on it in frank and fearless terms, 
especially when the subject of 
their wit was marching cap-a- 
pie at the head of his platoon. 

Now that sort of thing, to a 
Prussian officer, savoured of 
near blasphemy, and young 
Forstner’s proud spirit writhed 
as he heard the outspoken re- 
marks of the lower orders. But 
there was little the poor lad 
could do about it; for his 
tormentors were invariably care- 
ful to choose those occasions 
when numbers and distance 
made pursuit or identification 
unlikely. In great distress, the 
lieutenant was so ill-advised as 
to seek the advice of his brother 
officers, and received only counsel 
varying from growing a mous- 
tache to much less creditable 
ways of demonstrating his man- 
hood to the irreverent. It was 
all very unpleasant, and von 
Forstner’s dislike of civilians 
in general, and Alsace-Lorraine 
civilians in particular, reached 
alarming heights. 

In such ways as lay open to 
him he retaliated. During a 
lecture to his platoon he made 
a remark about the French 
Tricolour of a grossly offensive 
nature. This naturally did not 
endear him to the Alsatian 
recruits, pro-French almost to 
@ man, and rumour quickly 
added to the incident. That 
was bad enough, but soon the 
ill-advised youth piled Pelion on 
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Ossa by addressing his men 
as ‘* Wackes,’”’ which means 
“ square-head.” Now, like the 
famous word current, according 
to Dr Johnson, among sailors, 
Wacke is a term of endearment, 
but only when used by the 
Alsatians to each other. Its 
use by outsiders is hotly resented 
by the natives, and Forstner’s 
men were no exceptions. So 
great was their annoyance that 
they took the almost incredible 
step (for the German Army) 
of complaining to their com- 
mander’s immediate superior, 
Captain von Keitel, who appears 
to have been a man of sense. 
At all events he reported the 
matter to Colonel von Reuter, 
who dressed down his erring 
subaltern in the traditional 
manner and sent him away 
with a flea in his ear and seven 
days close arrest in his quarters. 
So far, so good. But only a 
few days later, von Forstner 
was detailed to instruct his 
flock in their conduct in the 
event of civil commotion. This 
he did with enthusiasm, openly 
expressing the hope that very 
soon they would be able to put 
his precepts into practice against 
the local inhabitants. Finally, 
in an ominous silence, he most 
handsomely promised ten marks 
out of his own pocket to every 
recruit who, during a riot, “‘ shot 
down one of those damned pig- 
dogs of Social Democrats.” In 
a parenthesis he added that 
he himself would take drastic 
steps in the future against any 
‘*Wacke’’ who failed to display 
the appropriate degree of zeal. 
In a few hours reports of his 
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speech had spread like wild-fire 
through the town, and, as is 
always the case, they lost 
nothing in the telling. Before 
nightfall a series of spontaneous 
indignation meetings had been 
held, and next morning the 
local Press carried full reports, 
and, in strong leading articles, 
demanded exemplary punish- 
ment for von Forstner. 

As the days passed the flames 
rose in height. Press, pulpit, 
and public opinion were unani- 
mous in attacking military arro- 
gance. Very soon there were 
distinct signs of unrest among 
the Alsatian recruits, and it was 
alleged by their alarmed officers 
that French agents were cir- 
culating and distributing sub- 
versive rumours and pamphlets. 
Incidents between the German 
troops and the population daily 
increased in number, and finally 
Colonel von Reuter as Senior 
Officer took a drastic step. On 
28th November, in full uniform, 
he paid a formal visit to the 
head of the local civil adminis- 
tration, Doctor Mahler, and re- 
quested that gentleman to take 
immediate action to restore 
order; otherwise he, Colonel 
von Reuter, would do so him- 
self under the Prussian law of 
1820 empowering military com- 
manders to supersede the civil 
power in case of need. To this 
ultimatum Mahler coolly replied 
that the Colonel could, of course, 
do as he pleased, but, for his 
part, he saw no necessity to 
interfere with a peaceful and 
law - abiding population. The 
Colonel then left with the omin- 
ous remark (to be used again 
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by another potentate thirty 
years later) that his patience 
was rapidly becoming exhausted. 
It is significant that the plucky 
Mahler was himself a native of 
Zabern. 

Next day the pot boiled over. 
A large crowd numbering about 
3000 people assembled outside 
the barracks of the 99th Regi- 
ment. Hoots and cat-calls and— 
what was worse —cheers for 
France were raised, and the 
outraged von Reuter determined 
to use a touch of the big stick. 
Summoning Lieutenant Schad, 
the Guard Commander of the 
Day, he ordered him to disperse 
the mob forthwith by all possible 
means. That officer accordingly 
called the guard to arms, and, 
accompanied by a bugler, three 
times summoned the crowd to 
go peacefully to their homes. 
Receiving, not surprisingly, no 
response to his invitation, he 
gave the word, and the troops 
charged with fixed bayonets. 
In a_ twinkling the mass 
scattered, but a number were 
driven into a cul-de-sac and 
made prisoners. Among those 
arrested were three judges and 
the District Attorney of the 
Supreme Court, who had just 
emerged from their offices and 
who had been caught up in the 
crowd. They were, of course, 
released, but in no undue haste. 
The remainder of their fellow 
sufferers spent an unpleasant 
night in the cells before being 
heavily fined in the morning. 

Thus far the matter was 
a small storm in a petty tea- 
cup, but unfortunately its reper- 
cussions spread all over the 
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Empire. It was as if the grow- 
ing discontent with militaristic 
arrogance saw in the Zabern 
affair a focus of public indigna- 
tion. With the exception of 
the extreme Conservative Press, 
every newspaper in Germany 
demanded a stringent inquiry 
into the event of the preceding 
few days. Matters were not 
helped by the widespread know- 
ledge that the General Officer 
Commanding -in-Chief of the 
15th Army, to which the Zabern 
garrison belonged, was notorious 
for his high-handedness and open 
contempt of civilian institutions 
and control: A former officer 


of the Colonial forces in German 
South-West Africa, he had, not 
so long ago, treated the Reichstag 
with the most ineredible in- 
solence, and even more incred- 
ibly “had got away with it.” 


This paladin added fuel to the 
flames by publishing an order 
praising von Reuter for his 
action and assuring him of his 
full support. 

Meanwhile Zabern was under 
a form of martial law and the 
officials of the civil administra- 
tion were suspended from their 
duties. On the surface matters 
had quietened down, but in the 
outer world the storm in the 
Press rose to hurricane strength. 
The normally docile editors had 
for once realised their power, 
and the new experience was a 
heady draught. In the teeth of 
the stringent laws against lése 
majesté open attacks were made 
on the Emperor and his military 
advisers and all their works. It 
was a novel and most unpleasant 
eye-opener for Germany’s rulers. 
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There were other circum- 
stances which added to the 
excitement. The Kaiser was 
absent from Berlin, staying at 
the estate of Donaneschingen, 
the property of his friend and 
favourite, Prince Fiirstenberg. 
The visit was, it appears, one 
long round of pleasure, in which 
cabarets at night followed days 
in the field. The public were 
not amused to read of battues, 
torch - light processions, and 
banquets with thirty-six courses. 
His Imperial Majesty, they felt, 
either did not realise or did not 
care about the turn of events. 
The Empress, however, had no 
doubt concerning the gravity of 
the situation. So much so, in 
faet, that she ordered a special 
train to be ready to take her 
in person to princely Donaue- 
schingen, where she hoped to 
persuade the Emperor to return 
to Berlin. Meanwhile, General 
von Falkenhayn, the newly 
appointed War Minister, sped 
to his master, accompanied by 
members of the Military Cabinet. 
This, too, caused the most un- 
favourable impression; for it 
was felt that the Kaiser would 
only listen to soldiers and that 
his civilian advisers had been 
well and truly snubbed. This 
impression was strengthened 
by the dramatic resignation of 
the Viceroy of Alsace-Lorraine, 
von Wedel, and his Seeretary of 
State, Zorn von Bulock. These 
gentlemen felt, and did not fail 
to say so, that they had been 
shelved by the Army. A sinister 
tone was added to the events 
when von Hulsen, Chief of the 
Military Cabinet, dropped dead 
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while giving his famous imita- 
tion of a ballerina (in costume) 
in the Emperor’s presence. The 
wildest rumours were current 
all over Germany, and the Chan- 
cellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
acted promptly. Hastening to 
Donaueschingen, he managed 
to show the situation in its true 
and lurid light to his master, 
and that volatile personage, al- 
most tearfully, did as he was 
told. An All- Highest order 
directing the G.O.C. 15th Army 
to see that his officers acted 
more tactfully and in strict 
accordance with the law, and to 
punish those guilty of infrac- 
tions, somewhat calmed public 
indignation, and for a space it 
looked as if the Zabern incident 
was closed. 

Unfortunately, it was far from 
that. There were fresh howls of 
rage when a court martial ac- 
quitted Colonel von Reuter and 
young von Forstner on the 
grounds that they had acted in 
accordance with the 1820 law. 
But they were nothing to the 
tornado which sprung up when 
the incorrigible lieutenant came 
again into prominence. For he 
contrived to get into an argu- 
ment with a crippled shoe- 
maker near Zabern, and, words 
failing him, drew his sword and 
severely wounded his pitiable 
opponent. 

This was too much even for 
Germany. Von Forstner was 
clapped under close arrest and 
sentenced by court martial to 
one year’s imprisonment. But 
not weary in well-doing, he, 
with the hearty support of his 
superiors, appealed and had 
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his conviction quashed on the 
grounds he had acted “in self- 
defence”! He then returned 
to his regiment, and his sub- 
sequent career (it ended on the 
Marne in 1915) does not appear 
to have been prejudiced to any 
noticeable extent. 

But he had, if the phrase be 
permitted, started something. 
In the Reichstag no less than 
three parties, the Catholic Cen- 
trum, the Liberal Progressives, 
and the Social Democrats, put 
down motions to deal with the 
whole affair. For nearly eigh- 
teen months the Government 
managed to stall off the inter- 
pellations, but on 4th December 
1913 the attack opened. In 
strong terms, representatives of 
the three parties denounced the 
Chancellor and the military in 
all their aspects amid enthusi- 
astic cheers. His Excellency 
replied, but it was a ‘poor 
performance ; for he was ill and 
had just received family news 
of a most distressing nature. 
He was followed by the re- 
doubtable von Falkenhayn, the 
War Minister, who spoke in the 
highest traditions of his caste. 
In barrack-square tones he de- 
fended von Forstner as a gallant 
and zealous officer, just the 
type the Fatherland needed, and 
so on. Finally, he reminded 
the honourable and seething 
members that had the lieutenant 
not defended the insult to his 
uniform he would have been 
tried by court martial and 
cashiered from the Service. The 
howls from the benches at this 
point caused the President 
hastily to suspend the session. 
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Next day the Chancellor again 
spoke, but all his oratory was in 
vain. For the first time in the 
history of the Reich a vote of 
censure was carried against the 
Government by the resounding 
majority of 293 to 54. 

Now, in all democratic coun- 
tries that would inevitably entail 
the fall of the Government, but 
the Chancellor soon dispersed 
any ideas of that sort which 
may have existed among his 
opponents. In a few words he 
told them that the vote of the 
Reichstag meant nothing to him 
and that, since he had been 
appointed by the Emperor, he 
would remain in office until he 
was dismissed by the All-Highest. 
He remained for another two 
years. 

But the effect of the vote of 
censure gathered momentum. 
Filled with the intoxicating sense 
of power, the opposition parties 
made the collective life of the 
Government a burden. Every- 
thing proposed—credits, laws, 
even the Chancellor’s own salary 
—was attacked tooth and nail. 
The climax came on 29th May 
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1914, when the Social Demo- 
crats refused to rise and cheer, 
as was the custom, the name of 
the Emperor when Parliament 
adjourned. Far from cheering, 
they tried to drown the loyalists’ 
cheers with hisses, hoots, and 
cries of “* Zabern.”’ 

To say that the Emperor and 
his supporters were upset is an 
understatement. There is evi- 
dence that he was furiously 
angry, and, if he had thought 
of it, he would no doubt have 
emulated his successor and 
chewed bits out of the Imperial 
and Royal carpet. It is, how- 
ever, certain that from thence- 
forward he was much more 
ready to listen to the advice of 
his military courtiers to the 
effect that substantial blood- 
letting was the only cure for the 
increasingly dangerous rise of 
Social Democracy and anti- 
militarism. That the Kaiser 
listened to these counsels we 
know to our bitter cost and 
sorrow. 

The bad temper of an arro- 
gant subaltern cost perhaps 
twenty million lives to date. 
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THE LAUNCH OF H.M.S, VIDAL. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. ©. A. HENNIKER, D.S,0., 0,B.E., M.C., R.E. 


‘“ Yrs,” said the Admiral, “I 
am sure that can be arranged,” 
and he made a note on the back 
of an envelope. Two days later 
the postman brought an invita- 
tion to my wife and me to attend 
the launch of H.M.8. Vidal in 
Chatham Dockyard. 

I have never seen anything 
like it before. As a ceremony it 
is in a class by itself. 

We were bidden to arrive at 
eleven o’clock. The Dockyard 
Police directed us to the car 
park, and thence to the slipway. 
It was undoubtedly a “dressy” 
affair, (‘‘ Service dress without 
swords’? was the order for serv- 
ing officers, and their wives took 
their cue from that.) The 
weather was just what the doctor 
ordered, overcast but _ fine, 
neither too hot nor too cold. 
Our invitation admitted us to a 
stand level with the stem of the 
ship and on its starboard side. 
(I purposely refer to the ship 
here as “it” for reasons that 
will appear later.) 

We are early, and a dockyard 
matey offers my wife a chair, so 
we have a good chance to look 
round. 

The ship lies in a covered 
shed sloping down to the River 
Medway. The stern is in the 
water, the bows high and dry. 
The hull is quite different from 
any I have seen before. For 
one thing the plates are welded 
to one another and not riveted, 


which must make a difference 
to the friction they offer to the 
water. Also, the alignment of 
the welded joints shows that it 
was made in sections and put 
together like a “ pre-fab”’ house. 
It is painted grey above the 
water-line and red below. The 
displacement, I am told by 
a dockyard matey nearby, is 
about 2000 tons—quite a small 
ship—a survey ship named after 
Captain Vidal, R.N. 

At this moment a young lady 
gave me a card, as it were a 
programme. From this I learn 
that the first survey ship built 
in Chatham Dockyard was 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, built in 
1822. There is a picture of 
her: three masts, square-rigged, 
racing before a following wind. 
Then there is a picture of 
H.M.S. Barracuta, also a sailing 
ship, in which Captain Vidal, 
R.N., “carried out extensive 
surveys off the West Coast of 
Africa.” 

Incidentally, H.M.S8. Victory 
was built in Chatham too: she 
was launched in 1765. 

More people are by now 
gathering. Our stand is filling 
with naval officers, their wives 
and families. Our view is more 
restricted, but we can still see 
the bows of the ship and the 
grey sides some way aft. To 
within fifty feet of the stem the 
vessel rests on a cradle, secured 
by steel wire ropes. This, we 
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are told, will go with the ship 
into the water. 

Forward of this cradle the 
keel is in mid-air, perhaps ten 
feet from the sloping floor of the 
shed. A pit-prop is wedged 
between the floor and the keel 
as though supporting it. It does 
not look strong enough to do 
much good; nor is there any 
visible change when it is knocked 
out by a workman and removed. 
So perhaps it fulfils some other 
purpose. 

On the stem itself is welded a 
pivoted contraption holding a 
bottle of champagne. This is 
held poised by a line running 
over a pulley and joined to a 
tape. Level with the tape, 
fifteen or twenty feet up and 
dead ahead of the ship, is a 
platform for the V.I.P.s. 

There is soon a stir among 
the V.I.P.s, and the wife of the 
Admiral Superintendent takes 
up her position to name and 
launch the ship. Her husban¢. 
stands on one side of her, the 
civilian Manager of the Con- 
struction Department on the 
other. A young dockyard ap- 
prentice, in his Sunday best, 
gives her a bouquet, which she 
places in a vase fixed for the 
purpose. 

From now on there is an air 
of formality. People who have 
been smoking put out their 
cigarettes. The rattle of a 
gantry in the roof of the shed 
proclaims the removal of the 
gangway, and looking up I see 
the ship’s rail lined by workmen 
in brown overalls. <A _ sailor 
stands motionless at the jack- 
staff. 
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Presently the Admiral Superin- 
tendent nods to a Marine bugler. 
He moistens his lips to sound 
“ Stull.” 

“Off caps!” orders the 
Admiral, and following his lead 
we remove our hats and put 
them under the left arm. 

There is a tremendous hush. 
You can feel the silence, and you 
are conscious of a great in- 
animate object, painted grey 
and red, lying before you like a 
cod on a fishmonger’s slab. I 
must remind you of this. The 
vessel is certainly inanimate at 
this time, and that is why I 
have referred to it as “‘ it.” 

There is a rustle of papers as 
we all open an Admiralty form— 
D10: Service for the Launching 
of Ships of His Majesty’s Navy— 
and the voices of the surpliced 
choir are raised in part of 
Psalm 107. 

It is a magnificent psalm. 

“They that go down to the 
sea in ships: and occupy their 
business in great waters: These 
men see the works of the 
Lord: and His wonders in the 
deep.” 

The psalmist had very likely 
never seen an Atlantic storm, 
but he pictures it vividly: the 
way the sailors “ are carried up 
to Heaven, and down again to 
the deep: their soul melteth 
away because of the trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man: and are at 
their wits’ end.”’ 

He must have experienced a 
rough sea himself, though; per- 
haps in a small boat, perhaps a 
not too well-found one; and he 
must have cried “unto the Lord 
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in his trouble’ and been de- 
livered out of his distress. 

‘“ For He maketh the storm to 
cease : so that the waves thereof 
are still. Then are they glad 
because they are at rest: and 
so He bringeth them into the 
haven where they would be. 
O that men would therefore 
praise the Lord for His good- 
ness: and declare the wonders 
that He doeth for the children 
of men.” 

A few verses are left out and 
the psalm ends: ‘“‘ Whoso is 
wise will ponder these things: 
and they shall understand the 
loving-kindness of the Lord.” 

As the haunting notes of the 
psalm echo through the lofty 
shed you know that a thread has 
run through the ages. All these 
sailors here today have some- 
thing in common with the psalm- 
ist of old. They, too, have seen 
“the raging of the sea.” It is 
thus, with great humility, that 
we follow the Chaplain’s prayer 
for those who serve in this ship. 
“Watch over them in their 
going forth and in their coming 
in, that no evil befall them, 
nor mischief come nigh to hurt 
their souls.” We all murmur 
* Amen ”’ with feeling. 

Then follows the Lord’s 
Prayer and Hymn 370, “ Eternal 
Father, strong to save.” I have 
heard this sung many times: in 
a country church when the 
collection has been for Missions 
to Seamen, in the first - class 
saloon of a P. and QO. liner, 
and during church parade in 
many a troopship; but never 
have I felt its meaning more 
than now. 


‘* O Trinity of love and power, 

Our brethren shield in danger’s 

hour ; 

From rock and tempest, fire and 

foe, 

Protect them wheresoe’er they go : 
Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land 

and sea.” 


The Dean of Rochester, him- 
self for many years a Chaplain 
in the Royal Navy, pronounces 
the blessing. And then (to 
quote D10): ‘“ After this the 
ceremony of launching shall pro- 
ceed with the usual formalities.” 

“On caps!” orders the 
Admiral, and we all obey. The 
bugler sounds “‘ Carry-on.”’ 

The first formality is the 
naming of the ship. The 
Admiral’s wife speaks the formal 
words: “I name this ship 
Vidal. May God bless and 
protect all those who sail in 
her.” She cuts the tape, and the 
champagne bottle swings and 
breaks with a crash against the 
stem. 

The ignorant—like me—ex- 
pect the ship to slip away into 
the water at once. 

“Not yet,” I hear a sailor 
saying to someone beside him ; 
and we all wait, expectant. 
The seconds tick by in silence. 

‘* All this,’’ says someone else, 
‘is cut out in the films. On the 
films they go when the bottle 
breaks. But it doesn’t happen 
like that in real life.” 

Two minutes pass. We can 
hear the ripples of the high tide 
lapping against the bilges. Under 
the rafters towards the river we 
can glimpse an Admiralty tug, 
black hull, brown upper works, 
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and a yellow funnel with a 
black top. 

The Admiral’s wife raises a 
hammer, and with a deft blow 
on a chisel cuts the tie that 
holds the vessel in place. 

The seamen break the Union 
Jack and the White Ensign. 
They flutter in the breeze. 

But nothing happens. The 
landsmen wonder what has gone 
wrong. 

** She’ll go when she’s ready,” 
@ sailor says kindly. He under- 
stands the ways of ships. 

And as he speaks I notice 
something, which I particularly 
stress. It is as certain as it is 
imperceptible, as imperceptible 
as it is certain. No longer is 
there a great inanimate object 
before us; no longer a mass of 
welded steel. A transformation 
has taken place. The vessel is 
alive. 

‘* She’ll go when she’s ready.” 
I hear several voices say it. 

Of course she will. It is not 
a matter of statics or dynamics, 
of weights, inclines, or friction. 
It is the whim of a lady which 
no man should dare to predict. 

I can just see the heads of 
two men working at a handle, 
pushing it to and fro. You may 
say they are working an 
hydraulic ram to push the ship 
down the slipway. Somehow, 
such an idea now seems un- 
thinkable. They are making 
things easier for the lady; 
certainly not pushing her. 

Suddenly, with no warning 
at all, she moves. A scraping 
sound, some smoke, and she 
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is away. I could almost swear I 
saw her wink. 

Down the slip she goes to the 
tune of “ Rule Britannia,” and 
curtsies on the waves. 

Everyone cheers, and like 
the others I raise my hat and 
wave it. 

Why do we wave? We do 
not wave as children wave to a 
railway train; they wave to the 
people in it— the driver, the 
passengers, or the guard. To- 
day we are not waving to the 
workmen on the deck, or to the 
sailors standing at their stations. 
We are waving to the lady her- 
self; the lady now floating so 
trimly on the water. 

A voice on the amplifier re- 
calls my thoughts. The Manager 
of the Constructive Department 
is speaking. He is thanking the 
Admiral’s wife for so gracefuily 
performing her task ; and lustily 
we join him in three cheers. 

The Admiral’s wife replies in a 
pretty speech and well delivered. 

Then the Admiral speaks (he 
hardly needs the amplifiers), and 
proposes three cheers for the 
men who built the ship. Again 
the shed rings with voices. 

Finally, the drums of the 
Royal Marine band roll. The 
officers salute, civilians raise 
their hats, and all stand to 
attention for the National 
Anthem. 

“ God Save the King.” 

The last notes die away. We 
turn towards the lower end of 
the slipway. H.M.S. Vidal, now 
well clear, is being towed away 
on her first voyage. 
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EXCURSION. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


PARTRIDGES were plentiful in 
Devonshire in the season of 1854, 
and my great-uncle Sir Walter 
Carew had no reason to com- 
plain of the bag up to the 
middle of October. Pheasants, 
of which he had reared upwards 
of six hundred, had also done 
remarkably well, and the first 
big shoot at Haccombe was to 
take place on 6th November. 
A rather bloodier battue had 
occurred at the Alma on 20th 
September, but the war in the 
Crimea was a far ery from Hac- 
combe, and until then had not 
unduly interfered with peace-time 
activities at home. Sir Walter 
had visited Russia in 1852,' and 
with the inherent jingoism of his 
tribe, took a poor view of the 
inhabitants. ‘ That fellow Men- 
schikoff,”” whom he had met at 
Cronstadt, “and his gang of 
Princes and Counts was at the 
bottom of it,’ he shouldn’t 
wonder, and left it at that. 
True, his son and heir, Walter, 
on whom he set great store, a 
Cornet in the Blues, was in 
Seutari as A.D.C. to Lord 
William Paulet, the Military 
Commandant there, but Lord 
William had promised Sir Walter 
that he would keep the boy 
out of harm’s way, so there 
was little need to worry. It 
was “that miserable Shylock” 


Gladstone who gave him his 
biggest headache by doubling the 
income-tax, which now stood at 
one-and-twopence in the pound. 
The landed gentry of 1854 had 
evidently not taken kindly to 
any form of austerity. 

Lady Carew regarded the war 
more seriously. First and fore- 
most, of course, there was 
Walter ; then her brother Arthur 
in the Artillery and her brother- 
in-law William Morris of the 17th 
Lancers were both in the Crimea. 
So also was Lord George Paget, 
son of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
who had been a very old friend 
of her father’s. Lord George, 
who commanded the 4th Light 
Dragoons, and William Morris 
had sailed from Plymouth in 
July, and Lady Carew and her 
sister Amelia Morris had been 
invited to a farewell luncheon 
on board the Simla. The some- 
what forced gaiety during the 
meal, perhaps induced by the 
generous supply of champagne, 
gave way to depression among 
those left behind. Amelia, at all 
events, completely broke down 
when the band played “ that 
soul - haunting melody,’ ‘‘ The 
girl I left behind me,” as, amidst 
ringing cheers from the troops 
on board, the troopship steamed 
slowly past the slopes of Mount 
Edgeumbe into the Channel. 





1 “The Cronstadt Regatta.” 


‘Maga,’ June 1949. 
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The shooting-party assembled 
at Haccombe consisted for the 
most part of relations: Lord 
and Lady Willoughby de Broke, 
Mr and Mrs Fortescue, and Mrs 
Morris—all three ladies being 
sisters of Lady Carew. A fire- 
eating Admiral, Sir Fleetwood 
Pellew, who in 1853 while com- 
manding on the China station 
had staged his third mutiny by 
his arbitrary severity and had 
in consequence been sent home, 
was another guest. Sir William 
Parker, the Commander-in-Chief 
at Plymouth, completed the list 
of adults. Sir Walter’s pre- 
cocious daughters, Bessie and 
Beatrice, represented the younger 
generation. Lord Palmerston, 
the Home Secretary, another 
very old friend of Lady Carew’s 
father, who had died in the early 
part of the year, was at the 


time visiting his constituency at 
Tiverton ; he also had promised 
to come if, as he wrote in an 
outburst of frankness to Lady 
Carew, ‘‘ I dare leave Aberdeen 


and the rest of ’em to deal 
with Russia in the only way 
she understands.” Perhaps a 
dim pointer to the trend of 
events nearly a hundred years 
later. 

The shoot which duly took 
place was on the whole a 
successful one, although it was 
not graced by the presence of 
the Home Secretary. Details of 
the action at Balaklava on 25th 
October had begun to trickle in, 
and Lord Palmerston was sum- 
moned to London. Haccombe, 
lying as it did in a deep valley 
surrounded by precipitous hills, 
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provided some of the highest 
birds in the West of England ; 
as Manning the head keeper 
said, “they took a turrible lot 
of killing.” They at all events 
defeated the efforts of the fire- 
eating Admiral, who put the 
blame on his host’s port, which 
he told Manning caused him to 
“‘ splice the main-brace too free,” 
making him see spots instead of 
birds. Sir Walter, whose sense 
of humour was not very pro- 
nounced, was not amused and 
swore that never again would he 
ask “that miserable old tippler”’ 
to shoot. 

Two days later the war was 
brought nearer home to Sir 
Walter. The guests, except for 
Amelia Morris, had all departed. 
Sir Walter had come into break- 
fast, which with him was a solid 
meal of the mutton-chop descrip- 
tion. Dally the butler met him, 
“with a face as long as your 
boot,” to say that Mrs Morris 
had been taken “very queer” 
and that her Ladyship was “ in 
a pretty fash too.” Sir Walter 
could not abide “‘ women’s tan- 
trums,” particularly at breakfast- 
time, but supposed he must see 
what the trouble was about. 
Lady Carew, it appeared, had 
received a letter from Lord 
George Paget, who had taken 
part in the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava and was 
now home on leave. ‘I grieve 
to tell you,” the letter ran, 
“that poor Morris was badly 
wounded by a sabre cut in the 
head, at the head of the 17th 
at Balaklava. He is now in the 
hospital at Scutari, and I fear 
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he is in a sad way. I believe 
that his wife is with you, 80 
doubtless you will break it to 
her as gently as possible. Pray 
do not be too perturbed about 
the reports in the ‘Times’ news- 
paper of the bad conditions of 
the hospitals. That they were 
true, there is no doubt, but Sidney 
Herbert has woken up to the 
fact and is doing what he can 
to improve things. He has sent 
out a Miss Nightingale with a 
party of nurses, who arrived the 
day before I left and went to 
Scutari. Now, as I am shortly 
taking my wife to Constantinople, 
I have a proposal to make. Mr 
Inman, the ship-owner, has 
arranged a trip to take a certain 
amount of ‘sociable families’ 


to the seat of war and I have 
engaged our berths. 


Why do 
not you and your family and 
Mrs Morris join us? Mrs Morris 
could then be with her husband 
and you would be able to see 
your son, who is not likely to 
be moved, though I am told he 
has tried without success to 
persuade Lord William Paulet to 
release him for active service. 
Pray let me know what you 
think of my plan.” 

Sir Walter, as might have 
been expected, thought less than 
nothing of it. ‘‘ Constantinople,” 
he said, “ which is full of Turks 
and mangy curs, is no place for 
a pack of women.” Lady Carew 
and Mrs Morris took a different 
view and thought that Lord 
George Paget’s kind offer should 
be accepted—Mrs Morris to be 
near her husband and Lady Carew 
to see that Walter remained 
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where he was, out of harm’s way. 
The decision was finally clinched 
by Miss Bessie, who had a way 
with her father; she insisted 
that of course they could not 
leave “ poor Uncle Willie alone 
in that horrible place and that 
Walter wanted a good talking 
to.” It was finally decided that 
Lady Carew, Mrs Morris, and 
Miss Bessie should go, leay- 
ing Miss Beatrice to keep Sir 
Walter company.  Victorine, 
Lady Carew’s French maid, 
would accompany the party; 
she, with true Gallic incon- 
sequence, thought it would be 
“ varee amusant.” 

The City of Glasgow, which 
so far had not been requisi- 
tioned by the Government, was 
an iron paddle-steamer of 1500 
tons and had been built for 
passenger traffic in 1850. Trade 
being slack, the Inman Company 
had evolved the novel idea of 
running a tourist ship to Con- 
stantinople while the going was 
good. She was scheduled to 
sail from the East India Docks 
on 25th November. The Com- 
pany’s speculation appeared to 
be justified, for every berth was 
booked. Since the cost of the 
trip, inc)uding board and accom- 
modation for a fortnight, was 
only £5 per head, that was not, 
perhaps, surprising. Sir Walter, 
although disapproving in prin- 
ciple of the expedition, unbent 
so far as to accompany his 
family to London to see them 
safely embarked. 

It might have been imagined 
that a regiment was moving 
overseas to judge by the impedi- 
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menta that cluttered up the two 
vehicles on the day of departure 
from Haccombe. The party 
drove to the Exeter station: 
the ladies in the closed landau, 
Sir Walter on the box of the 
omnibus, with Victorine inside. 
The line from Exeter to Bristol 
was at that time on the narrow- 
gauge system, which necessitated 
a change at Bristol on to the 
Great Western broad gauge. 
Lord and Lady George Paget 
had offered to put up the 
travellers at their house in 
Park Lane, and their carriage 
met them at the Paddington 
terminus. Lord George, know- 
ing Sir Walter’s aversion to a 
closed carriage, had come in 
the phaeton. The conveyance 
of the vast amount of luggage 
was arranged by Lord George, 
who commandeered an empty 


Barclay & Perkins brewers’ dray. 
It was the first visit of Miss 
Bessie and Victorine to the 
Metropolis, and they were thrilled 
at the volume of traffic; their 
excitement reached fever point 
when a battalion of the Guards, 


bound for the seat of war, 
passed them with the band 
playing ‘“ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” 
and the enthusiastic crowd join- 
ing in the chorus. ‘ Voila, 
Mees Bessie,’”’ Victorine ex- 
claimed, “‘how comic are the 
hairy bonnets and red jackets 
to the red pantalons and blue 
jackets of our soldiers.’ 

Mrs Morris had naturally been 
in an agony of suspense about 
her husband, but before leaving 
London she was much cheered 
by a letter from him written 
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in hospital saying that he 
was much better and begging 
her not to worry. ‘ My im- 
provement, I do believe,” he 
said, “is mainly due to Miss 
Nightingale and her ladies. Al- 
though they only arrived on the 
4th, they have verily created 
order out of what was nothing 
less than chaos. Miss Nightin- 
gale is the guiding light, the 
other ladies are very worthy, 
but stars of a dimmer radiance.” 

The hundred or so “ excur- 
sionists ’’ who embarked in the 
City of Glasgow were, of course, 
extremely exclusive; drawn 
from the leisured classes who 
could afford the time and 
money to spend a winter season 
in Constantinople. Miss Bessie, 
who was a punctilious diarist, 
gives her first impressions. “ It 
was a terrible scramble to get 
on board,” she says, “‘ the docks 
were crowded with common 
people and there were a lot 
of horrid little boys who got 
in our way. Luckily Papa is 
so big that he pushed a way 
through for us. This annoyed 
the crowd, who shouted, ‘’Ware 
the old bull—he’s off to charge 
the Roosians.’ The City of 
Glasgow looks rather a dirty 
sort of ship, and as we got 
on board we were covered with 
a shower of smuts from the 
funnel, which got into our eyes. 
We were told that the engineers 
were getting steam up. Papa 
soon got tired of what he called 
‘this filthy coal barge’ and 
said good-bye. We afterward 
shook down pretty well or 
squeezed up, as we four ladies 
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have to sleep in a cabin the 
size of a dog’s kennel at Hac- 
combe. Lord George has got 
us a seat at table near the 
captain, who is a shaggy sort of 
man with enormous whiskers. 
We were introduced to Mr 
Augustus Stafford, Mr Delane 
of the ‘ Times’ newspaper, and 
the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Secretary for War. I asked 
Lord George why the Duke 
looked as if he always had a 
pain, and Lord George said 
because he had made such a 
mess of things. We have 
luncheon at twelve and dinner 
at four; the ladies pour out 


tea at half-past six o'clock; 
some of the gentlemen come in, 
but most of them like something 
stronger.” 

The City of Glasgow put in at 
Malta to pick up mail, arriving 


there on 7th December, having 
kept up an average speed of 
about eleven knots. The time 
seems to have passed pleasantly 
enough, the captain and ship’s 
officers having been instructed 
to keep the “ excursionists ” 
amused, charades and deck 
croquet being much favoured 
by the younger members of the 
party. Miss Bessie says: “It 
was all very strange being on 
a steam packet; we could not 
sleep at first owing to the noise 
of the engines and the thrash- 
ing of the paddles, or as Papa 
called them, the mill-wheels. It 
was very rough in the Bay of 
Biscay, with a howling gale 
from the east, which the captain 
called a Levanter. The ship 
rolled in a very frightening way, 
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and poor Mama and Victorine 
were very sea-sick. The captain 
said the ship was short of 
ballast, which was not much 
comfort to Mama and Victorine, 
who were also suffering in that 
respect. We were thankful when 
we were through the Straits of 
Gibraltar and got into smooth 
water. 

** 2nd December, in the Medi- 
terranean. It has become quite 
hot, and Mama and Aunt Amelia 
are able to do their crewel work 
on deck. Lady George and I 
amuse ourselves by playing a 
sort of croquet on the deck. 
Just after luncheon, when we 
were off the Galatea rocks on 
the African coast, we were all 
greatly alarmed by a loud shout 
of ‘ Fire, Fire!’ It turned out 
that that stupid Victorine had 
hung out some of Mama’s under- 
clothes to dry near the engine 
and they had caught fire. 
Luckily it was soon put out, 
but the sort of turn it gave 
everyone on board can be im- 
agined, as had the ship really 
been on fire we might have run 
on the rocks.” 

Malta was reached on 4th 
December, and Miss Bessie de- 
scribes it as “the most curious 
and prettiest town I ever saw.” 
This, of course, entailed a visit 
ashore, where, according to the 
diarist, ‘“‘ we were surrounded 
by a crowd of soldiers sent by 
the Bey of Tunis and on their 
way to Constantinople. They 
shouted lustily at us and pointed 
at Mama, Lady George, and 
Aunt Amelia, who were wearing 
thick veils. Lord George, who 
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was behind, hustled us into a 
closed carriage and told the man 
to drive quickly to Floriana 
Barracks, where the 20th regi- 
ment was quartered. When 
we got there, Lord George ex- 
plained that the soldiers, who 
were Mahomedans, thought that 
Mama, Aunt Amelia, and Lady 
George were ladies of the harem.” 
In view of the uncertain elements 
that were roaming the town, 
the veiled ladies were not again 
permitted by their male escort 
to go on foot, and their sight- 
seeing was confined to the view 
from the windows of the closed 
carriage in which they were 
driven back to the ship. They 
left that night at eleven o’clock 
for Constantinople. 

Miss Bessie records the arrival 
there. ‘‘Golden Horn, Con- 
stantinople, 9th December.—We 
anchored here this morning. 
Admiral Boxer, Lord William 
Paulet, and our dear Walter 
met us on board. Walter brought 
a message from Uncle Willie to 
say that his improvement con- 
tinued and that he was being 
well looked after by Miss Night- 
ingale and her nurses. Lord 
William Paulet has asked us to 
stay with him in his house at 
Seutari. He had a carriage 
waiting, so we drove straight 
to his barge and crossed over 
to Scutari. His house is a 
most splendid one standing on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. 
I think that we shall be very 
comfortable as there are plenty 
of servants; no one would 
think that we were actually at 
the seat of war. Aunt Amelia 
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went at once to the hospital. 
It is delightful seeing Walter 
again; he looks so smart in 
his uniform and his whiskers 
have grown beautifully.” 
Despite the war, Christmas 
was celebrated at the base with 
all the customary festivities, 
and Lord and Lady Stratford 
de Redcliffe gave a grand New 
Year’s ball at the Embassy. 
Miss Bessie was not yet ‘ out,’ 
but she and Victorine were 
allowed to watch the proceed- 
ings from the Minstrels’ Gallery. 
Colonel Morris had been granted 
sick-leave to England, and he 
and his wife were awaiting a 
homeward - bound ship. Miss 
Bessie from the gallery notes: 
“We had a lovely view of all 
the company. As Lord and 
Lady Stratford led the way 
into the ballroom the Rifle 
Band played ‘God save the 
Queen.’ They were followed by 
Lord Lucan, or Lord Look-on 
as Lord George calls him, and 
Lord Cardigan, both looking 
very grumpy. Lord George told 
me that they were being sent 
home because of the ‘ mistake’ 
at Balaklava, and he said a 
good thing too. Lord William 
Paulet was talking to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who is back from the 
front. Lady Stratford was wear- 
ing a most beautiful dress of 
corded apple-green taffety, and 
Lady George looked very well 
in @ graceful dress of light-grey 
foulard. Mama danced a quad- 
rille with Lord Cardigan. She 
told me that he danced tolerably 
but smelt of wine. There was 
quite a sensation when Omar 
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Pasha, the Turkish General, 
entered in a most gorgeous 
uniform. He was accompanied 
by Mushaver Pasha, the head 
of the Turkish Navy, who 
was dressed like a Turk, but 
I was told afterwards that he 
was an Englishman, Admiral 
Adolphus Slade. There was a 
fierce-looking little Frenchman, 
who I found out was General 
Pélissier, who is to be the new 
Commander of the French troops. 
Victorine quite forgot herself 
when she saw a French uniform 
and shouted, Bravo! bravo! 


and I gave her a sharp slap. 
I noticed that Walter seemed 
to be a great favourite with 
the young ladies.” 

Although the dreary vigil of 
the troops before Sebastopol con- 
tinued, gaiety proceeded apace 


in Constantinople during the 
winter. Young Walter, much 
to his mother’s delight, had 
not succeeded in finding his 
way into the trenches. It was 
presumably in order to keep 
a watchful eye on him that 
she and her daughter stayed 
on at Scutari. There were 
hopes of an early peace when 
news came of the death of the 
Czar Nicholas on 2nd March. 
Lady Carew received a letter 
from her brother Arthur saying, 
““s0 peace seems certain now, 
and indeed by all accounts it 
seems so certain that I quite 
hate to hear any musketry 
firing. Fancy poor fellows being 


shot just at last within a few 


days of peace being declared— 
horrible! Oster Sachenn, who 
now commands at Sebastopol, 
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says he will not fire another 
shot when he hears that the 
Emperor is dead.” The hopes 
of the optimists were some- 
what damped when it became 
known that Alexander II. had 
announced his intention of fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps 
and driving the allies into the 
sea, but Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, who was presumably con- 
versant with current affairs, had 
pronounced Alexander to be 
“a pacific nonentity who would 
not go far.” The oracle had 
spoken. At all events he con- 
sidered that an “ excursion” 
to the Orimea to view the 
battlefields would be a welcome 
diversion. Admiral Lyons was 
sailing in the Leander to Bala- 
klava in the middle of April 
and had invited Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe and a party of 
friends to accompany him. 
Lady Carew and her daughter 
were among those invited, and 
the latter was thrilled at the 
prospect of a visit to the front. 
“16th April.—This morning we 
embarked in the Leander man- 
of-war; our party consisted of 
Lord and Lady Stratford and 
two Miss Cannings, Lord William 
Paulet and, of course, Walter, 
Mr Kinglake, the Eastern trav- 
eller, and Mr Russell of the 
‘Times’ newspaper. The officers 
turned out of their cabins for 
the ladies, so we were much 
more comfortable than we were 
in the City of Glasgow.” The 
officers thus disturbed were 
doubtless extremely uncomfort- 
able, and it is probable that 
remarks not complimentary to 
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the pienie party were passed 
in the wardroom. 

The cruise up the Black Sea 
passed very pleasantly, inter- 
spersed with glee-singing by 
the crew, who in the evenings 
came aft to amuse the company. 
Balaklava was reached on 22nd 
April, and Miss Bessie writes : 
‘* We anchored here this morn- 
ing; the harbour is a beautiful 
sight, filled with shipping, and 
on the heights beyond is a vast 
plain of canvas stretching as 
far as the eye can reach. There 
is great excitement, as the Har- 
binger had arrived bringing the 
10th Hussars from India; we 
had a beautiful view of them 
disembarking; they are all 
mounted on Arab horses, most 
beautiful creatures and in the 
finest possible condition. We 
hear that Miss Nightingale is 


at Balaklava visiting the hospital 
and that she is very severe with 
the medical officers.” 

The merry month of May 
proved to be highly entertaining 


for the “ excursionists.” Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was stay- 
ing with Lord Raglan at his 
headquarters and most of the 
officers and crew had gone ashore 
to man the Sailors’ Battery on 
the heights. Lord George Paget 
apparently had carte blanche 
aboard and played the part of 
host to perfection. Miss Bessie’s 
excitement at being to all intents 
and purposes at the front was 
intense, and she voices her feel- 
ings in her journal. “ We are 
having capital fun,” she says; 
“Lord George arranges some- 
thing different for us to see 
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each day. Yesterday, the 24th, 
was the Queen’s birthday and 
we all went ashore and saw a 
parade of the cavalry near the 
Monastery of St George. Lord 
Raglan, Lord Stratford, General 
Pélissier, and Omar Pasha were 
there with a brilliant staff and 
half the officers in the Crimea. 
The troops marched past, gave 
three cheers for the Queen, and 
retired. Today we rode out a 
large party, and Lord George 
showed us the ‘ Charge’ ground 
where Uncle Willie was wounded. 
Mama stayed on board with 
Uncle Arthur, who had come 
down from the camp. In the 
evening we had a late dinner; 
afterwards we listened to the 
Rifle Band, which played beauti- 
fully. Walter flirted terribly 
with the youngest Miss Canning. 
I think she is very forward and 
do not like her much. Mama 
thinks she is very unladylike. 
She spoke to Walter rather 
severely afterwards.” 

It is not to be supposed that 
Miss Bessie, who was not with- 
out personal attractions and 
was, moreover, the daughter of 
a wealthy landowner, had been 
without admirers during her 
stay in Constantinople. Lieu- 
tenant Grey of the 11th Hussars, 
“* whose cherry-coloured trousers 
are most becoming,” was one 
of the worshippers at her shrine, 
and they had kept up a more or 
less regular correspondence. He 
had been taken prisoner when 
on @ reconnaissance under Sir 
Colin Campbell in April, and 
while at Balaklava Miss Bessie 
received a letter from him 
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announcing the fact with an 
enclosure from Prince Menschi- 
koff. Miss Bessie in a fit of 
girlish enthusiasm had written to 
Mr Grey saying: ‘‘ Now mind, 
dear Charles, that when you 
take Menschikoff prisoner, be 
sure and send me one of the 
buttons of his coat.” This 
letter had been sent to Menschi- 
koff for censoring. Before seal- 
ing up Grey’s letter he enclosed 
a note of his own regretting 
that he could not comply with 
all the young lady wished, but 
that as far as the button went 
he begged to enclose her one 
which he had just cut from 
his uniform coat. The button 
arrived neatly wrapped up 
in silver paper. Miss Bessie 
was highly delighted with this 
memento of the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief and had it made 
into a brooch which long out- 
lived the memory of Lieutenant 
Grey and his cherry - coloured 
trousers. 

The “‘excursionists”’ left Bala- 
klava towards the end of May 
to an accompaniment of cheer- 
ing and a medley of military 
music. This was not primarily, 
as some might suppose, in thank- 
fulness for the departure of a 
tiresome lot of sightseers, but in 
celebration of the almost blood- 
less capture of Kertch by the 
Allies on 24th May. Doubtless, 
however, the dual event was 
hailed by the men in the trenches 
with equal satisfaction. The 
return journey to Constantinople 
was made in the transport Robert 
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Lowe, described by Miss Bessie 
as “a very poor sort of ship 
with small steam power, having 
only what they call an auxiliary 
engine which pushes her along 
at the rapid rate of about four 
knots.” There were several 
wounded men on board in charge 
of untrained orderlies, no medical 
officer being apparently available 
for the service. Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who was returning 
in the Robert Lowe, complained 
to Dr Hall, the Principal Medical 
Officer, of this lack of con- 
sideration, but whether for him- 
self or the wounded men is not 
recorded. Dr Hall, whose temper 
had become sadly frayed in his 
dealings with “ that interfering 
female ’ + who had herself been 
down with a bad attack of 
fever, was in no mind to be 
dictated to even by H.M. Am- 
bassador and refused to take 
any action. Lord George Paget 
was remaining in the Crimea in 
view of his likely appointment 
to command a Light Cavalry 
Brigade, but Lady George was 
returning with the rest of the 
Ambassadorial party to Con- 
stantinople. Miss Bessie takes 
a poor view of the return trip. 
‘“* We were really quite uncom- 
fortable,” she says. ‘ Mama, 
Lady George, and I were 
squeezed into a stuffy hole 
amidships near the engine; 
Victorine had to sleep on a 
mat outside. We could not 
sleep owing to the groanings 
of tke poor men and the quarrel- 
ling of the people who were 
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supposed to look after them. 
Lord Stratford was very grumpy 
although he had the best cabin 
on board the ship. We were 
all very thankful when we got 
back to Scutari.” 

At the beginning of June, 
Lady Oarew received a letter 
from Sir Walter intimating that 
her stay with “ Turks, infidels, 
and cur-dogs” had been pro- 
longed quite long enough and 
that she had better return home 
for @ summer cruise in the 
Beatrice, which he had put 
into commission early in June. 
He told her that Lord Ellesmere, 
whom he had known when at 
Oxford and who was, like him- 
self, a member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, had arrived at 
Constantinople in his yacht and 
would be delighted to accom- 
modate her on the homeward 
voyage. Lord Ellesmere, who 
as Francis Egerton had been 
Secretary for War in 1830, had 
gone to Constantinople in an 
unofficial capacity, presumably 
with the idea of seeing for 
himself what a mess the present 
holder of the office was making 
of the job. He had just been 
made a Knight of the Garter 
for his services to various learned 
Societies, and had been invited 
to stay at the Embassy. Know- 
ing Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
however, he had declined, pre- 
ferring to stay aboard his own 
yacht, which was equally com- 
fortable and without the Ambas- 
sadorial pomposity. 

Lord Ellesmere had arranged 
to leave Constantinople in the 
early part of June. Two days 
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before the day of sailing young 
Walter, very conveniently, in 


the opinion of Lady Carew, met 
with an accident which, though 
not serious, was sufficient excuse 
for him to be granted leave to 
England. The mishap occurred 
when he was out riding with 
Miss Canning, his horse putting 
its foot into a hole and giving 
him a fall which broke his 
wrist. The accident might well 
have happened to anyone, but 
Miss Bessie, with sisterly sus- 
picion, says: “I think Walter 
was paying too much attention 
to that minx Miss Manning and 
not enough to his horse. Mama 
is quite pleased, as she thinks 
Walter will be out of the 
way of the Russians and Miss 
Canning.” 

The R.Y.S. Urania was ex- 
tremely well found, and a 
welcome contrast to the dis- 
comforts suffered in the Robert 
Lowe. Miss Bessie, who was 
well read, at once found favour 
with Lord Ellesmere, who lent 
her his various works to read 
during the voyage. ‘“ We are 
a very small party in the 
Saloon,” she says, “Lord Elles- 
mere, Mr Stafford, Mama, Walter, 
and myself. Lord Ellesmere is 
very clever and interesting and 
most kind. He writes most 
lovely verses and I am now 
reading his ‘Donna Charitea.’ 
Mr Stafford is a rather serious 
sort of man. He has been 
helping Miss Nightingale in her 
ministrations in the hospitals. 
I do not think that he 
quite approved of the ‘ sociable 
families’ coming to Constanti- 
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nople with so much misery 
going on, but he is always 
very polite to us.” The voyage 
home was somewhat tame after 
the excitements at the seat of 
war. Walter was rather dis- 
gruntled at being sent home with 
«a broken wrist caused by the 
fall of a horse instead of an 
honourable wound like “ Uncle 
Willie’s ’’ received in battle. 
He was inclined to blame his 
mother for having got round 
Lord William Paulet, who told 
her that he was “ quite sick of 
the whole thing”? and was think- 
ing of going home himself. 
Movements to meet the case 
seem to have been arranged 
without any fuss or bother 
among members of the higher 
command. Lady COarew for 
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her part thought that she 
had handled the matter very 
successfully. 

The Urania arrived at Ply- 
mouth on 5th July to be met 
with the news that Lord Raglan 
had died of cholera on 28th 
June; the victim, as Augustus 
Stafford put it, “of England’s 
unreadiness for war.” As the 
Urania made her way to her 
mooring in the Hamoaze, Miss 
Bessie, who was keeping a sharp 
look-out, spotted the Beatrice’s 
burgee, and through her glass 
was able to make out the 
massive figure of Sir Walter 
on the poop. He at all events 
was ready for the fray, and the 
Crimean excursion soon resolved 
itself into the summer regatta 
season. 











PICTURES IN 


THE FIRE. 


BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


WHEN we acquired the little 
five-rroomed country cottage in 
which we now reside, my wife 
and I agreed whole-heartedly on 
one concession to blatant ex- 
travaganee. At all costs we 
would have a large old-fashioned 
fireplace in our sitting - room. 
This, luckily, was the biggest 
room in the house, running the 
full depth, and possessing beams 
—slightly worm-eaten, I admit, 
but still beams. 

I drew plans and she drew 
pictures ; and then we solicited 
the services of the local builder, 
a craftsman if ever there was 
one. He, poor man, started 
by believing us to be slightly 
eccentric ; he finished with the 
certainty of our complete in- 
sanity. 

My wife was primarily respon- 
sible for this by insisting that 
the fireplace had to be like 
the Badger’s hearth in ‘ The 
Wind in the Willows,’ with 
its “two attractive chimney- 
corners tucked away in the wall, 
well out of any suspicion of 
draught.”” When Mr Soames 
(that’s the builder) disclaimed 
any knowledge of Kenneth 
Grahame’s classic my good lady 
rushed upstairs and produced 
my copy, illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. 

Frantically she turned the 
pages, found what she was 
looking for, and, thrusting it 
under his nose, said, “ There ! 


That’s what we want.” I saw 
his puzzled expression and quick 
look at the door, as if he were 
contemplating a hasty retreat. 
Looking over his shoulder I dis- 
covered my wife had shown him 
the picture of the Badger show- 
ing Mole and Rat their sleeping- 
quarters in the store-room. 

It is a nice picture, but there 
is not a vestige or sign of a fire- 
place. When I gently pointed 
this out she said impatiently, 
“ Yes, I know. But it gives 
him the atmosphere! ” 

Skipping three months; 
cutting short a long story— 
and much discussion on strains 
and stresses, damp - courses, 
girders, forced draughts, and 
whatnots—we have our ideal 
fireplace. It is a spacious, 
friendly hearth, a fitting taber- 
nacle for the noble logs we 
intend to sacrifice to its honour; 
and it is enriched by two 
chimney-corner seats and by a 
pair of magnificent wrought- 
iron fire-dogs I picked up at a 
sale. 

And now on this radiant 
October evening I am on my 
way back from the woodlands 
with my last load of logs. I am 
lucky ; for I have known the 
owner of the woods since child- 
hood days and the woodsman is 
now a friend. So the big basket 
beside the fireplace is well 
stocked, the fire is made up and 
lighted, and the bark is already 
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hissing and crackling as the 
young flames flare and catch 
hold. 

What a lovely month October 
is! even if the wind does 
bluster and strike chill to remind 
one that winter is close at hand. 
The hedgerows are drunk with 
colour, ranging from the rich 
reds of the bramble and rowan 
and the scarlet clumps where 
berries of holly and bryony 
hang glistening, to the yellow- 
gold of maple and ash and the 
deep purple-black of elderberry 
and sloe. And in the woods 
the beeches and elms have cast 
off their green mantles of summer 
and arrayed themselves in the 
motley of bright yellow and 
russet brown, determined, it 
seems, to grow old gaily. 

Many birds, including the 


chaffinch and the lark, have 


recovered voices that have long 
been silent, but the robin, proud 
and self-confident in the glory 
of his vivid waistcuut, is now the 
chief soloist to sing the requiem 
of the year. 

To me it is not in the quiet, 
high - banked lanes, festooned 
with toad-flax and campion, nor 
in the green meadows and the 
wide-stretching moors, patterned 
with every shade of brown, 
sepia and yellow ochre, that the 
real spell of October lies. It is 
in the deep of the woods where 
the golden rays of the dying sun 
dapple the tree boles and the 
fallen leaves, and the whole 
vista glows with the fires of 
fairyland. 

Out in the open the country- 
side broods wistfully, and per- 
haps a trifle sadly, upon its 
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waning beauty; but here, in 
the glinting half-light, every- 
thing is a-throb with wonder and 
romance. Here, if only we have 
the eyes to see, we can expect 
at any minute to meet “‘ Pease- 
blossom in his crimson cap and 
delicate suit of rose-leaf green,” 
or even Puck himself 


“Swung up betwixt a phlox-top 
and the rim 
Of a low crescent moon that 
cradled him .. .” 


and watch him 


“.. » peeling dewdrops with a 
blade 
Of starshine sharpened on his 
batwing shoe.” 


And if our ears are properly 
attuned we might even hear the 
clink of elfin wine-cups as the 
fairies sit at their ‘“‘ midnight 
mushrump” tables, drinking 
pearlie drops of dew from goblets 
that ‘ Were all of ice not made 
to overlast one supper.” And 
perhaps, if we are very lucky 
indeed, we might catch the 
music of a roundelay, sung by 
pixie voices, and hear the peal 
of the foxglove’s bells, the blare 
of the honeysuckle horns, and 
the skirl of Tom Thumb’s bag- 
pipe, which—as every properly 
brought-up child knows — is 
‘“* made out of a wren’s quill and 
the skin of a Greenland louse.” 
The sight of the fallen leaves 
may cause us a pang of sorrow 
at the realisation of the death 
of another year, but there is, in 
reality, no reason for sadness. 
Every leaf falling —the old 
country folk will tell you in 
their wisdom—is a soul returning 
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to God. They are the currency 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, for 
they cause the rebirth of the 
earth’s loveliness. And if you 
look at the fallen leaves on a 
sunny autumn morning, or late 
afternoon, you will realise that 
this is true, for they are fairer 
than any gold. Beauty dies, 
but everything does not end, 
since beauty is born again. 
Besides, falling leaves are not 
miserable. They are happy 
things; for they dance in the 
wind, and the fairies dance with 
them as the autumn mists swirl 
round the tree-trunks, hiding 
them unless you know where to 
look. 

But now it is getting dark. 
The Little Folk have plundered 
the bees of some of the wax 
they have collected so diligently, 
and are now busy making tiny 
torches which they will light 
“‘at the glow-worms’ fiery eyes.” 
So it behoves me to be gone 
and return to my fire, where 
already the small sticks have 
been consumed and the bigger 
logs need immediate attention 
and readjustment. 


If you treat a log-fire properly 
and look into its heart with 
understanding, you will find 
nothing on earth half so friendly 
and communicative. But there 
should be no other light in the 
room and you must let it do the 
thinking and gossiping for you. 
Stare into it with your mind 
seething with the troubles and 
disappointments and worries of 
day-to-day existence and you 
will get no response, beg you 
never so humbly. But gaze 
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into its depths, inhaling deeply 
of its magic scent and letting 
your mind become a receptive 


; blank, and presently it will 


start talking to you, chiefly 
about old, forgotten things; re- 
viving ancient tales, faded pic- 
tures, and venerable jokes that 
have not crossed your conscious- 
ness for perhaps half a lifetime. 

Sometimes it begins by con- 
juring up, with much of the 
original thrill, the romances of 
childhood. Then, once again, 
we lurk with Robin Hood under 
the greenwood trees, seeking a 
Royal stag; we gallop wildly 
over the bison-covered prairie, 
pursued by whooping Redskins 
intent upon our scalps; we sit, 
anxious and tense, on the Council 
Rock while Mowgli singes Sher 
Khan’s whiskers with the “ red 
flower,” or we linger, hopeless 
and desperately frightened, in 
some filthy Paris jail under the 
shadow of the guillotine, until 
rescued at the last possible 
second by Sir Percy Blakeney 
and his League of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel. 

And then— well, then any- 
thing may happen. That is the 
fire’s own secret and the whole 
essence of the joy of fire-gazing. 

But tonight I find myself 
doing what I told you should 
not be done. I have started 
thinking. Perhaps if I describe, 
briefly, my thoughts I will, so 
to speak, get them off my chest 
and give the fire a chance. 

It has just struck me what an 
extraordinary influence fires have 
had on the history of the world 
in general and this country in 
particular. 

P 
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The voice of the angel speak- 
ing to Moses from the burning 
bush ; Nero fiddling while Rome 
burns; Godfrey, having led the 
“ Mightiest Mob in history” 
through the desert, standing on 
the battlements while the city 
flamed to destruction beneath 
his feet, and then refusing the 
Crown of Gold within the shadow 
of the Crown of Thorns. 

The examples are endless. 
But to come nearer home and 
vd take an illustration that is 
known to most people we can 
scarcely do better than the 
legend of King Alfred and the 
cakes. I quote now from Martin 
Thornhill’s delightful book, 
‘Explorer’s England.’ ‘“ Most 
of us,”’ he writes, “ have been 
reared to regard the story as 
pure legend. All the same, it is 
known that Alfred was once 
hiding at Athelney, Somerset. 
It is known, too, that at this 
time Earl Odda, Alfred’s ally, 
lighted beacons as a signal to 
watchers at Longdown, Wilt- 
shire, for the men of that 
county to rally to their leader. 
But local tradition also associ- 
ated Odda with Hodder’s Combe 
in the Quantocks, and recent 
experiments have shown that 
the connection was well founded ; 
for from no other point here- 
abouts (but from the Combe) 
would it have been possible for 
the signal fires to be seen at 
Longdown and at the same time 
screened from the waiting Danes 
in the Polden Hills. Isn’t it 
likely enough, then, that the 
fugitive sovereign did have this 
contretemps of the cakes (or 
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else some other mishap very 
like it) with a local inhabitant 
in whose dwelling he was await- 
ing incognito some news of a 
rally ?” 

And thinking about signal 
fires, surely the memory of 
another more famous occasion, 
and one fraught with even more 
portent for the safety of our 
Island heritage, comes at once to 
mind, when on that 


oe 


. + lovely close of a warm 
summer day 

There came a gallant merchant- 
ship full sail to Plymouth Bay.”’ 


The alarm was given, bugles 
blared, cannon roared, bells were 
rung, and beacons were lighted 
until 


‘* Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, 
along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless 
range, those twinkling points of 
fire, 

. . » Till the proud peak unfurled 
the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky 
dales, 

Till like voleanoes flared to heaven 
the stormy hills of Wales, 


... Till Skiddaw saw the fire 
that burned on Gaunt’s em- 
battled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw 
roused the burghers of Carlisle.”’ 


That surely was a conflagra- 
tion that changed the course of 
history. 

It is curious how fire was a 
safeguard in those days and a 
menacing danger in the last two 
wars. Very lights, searchlights, 
black-outs (“ put that —— light 
out! ’), Pathfinders’ flares. . . . 
But don’t let’s think about that 
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now. Don’t let’s think about 
anything ; for the big log has 
burnt through and fallen with a 
shower of cheery sparks, and the 
core of the fire is glinting red. 
I think, perhaps, there may be a 
yarn or two... . 


It had been a long, hard 
winter. For months the fierce 
winds, laden with snow and 
indescribable cold from the 
Arctic, had swept and thundered 
over the ranges and fir forests 
of New Brunswick. February 
was well advanced, but there 
was still no sign of a break-up 
in the weather—only deeper 
snows and more vicious frosts. 
I had had the luck, between 
leaving school and going to 
Sandhurst, to get the chance 
of spending two unforgettable 
months in the Canadian back- 
woods, and one desolate after- 
noon found Jean Lamotte, the 
French-Canadian trapper, and 
me breaking a new trail to visit 
an isolated line of traps near the 
source of the Rimouski River. 

The going was difficult, but 
not impossible, for a big herd of 
moose had ‘ yarded-up’ in the 
vicinity and their trails were 
every where. 

It was Jean’s intention to get 
to a lumber camp near the river 
and then, making that our head- 
quarters, work the trap-line from 
there. We were short of pro- 
visions and tobacco, and we 
knew we could stock-up at the 
camp. But nature thought 
differently. The heavens grew 
darker, the wind increased, and 
the snow began to fall in a 
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thick white deluge. Jean took 
an anxious look at the sky 
and another at me—lI was only 
eighteen and nearly all-in—and 
decided we could not make it. 

‘* There’s a lumber shanty a 
quarter of a mile from here,” he 
said. ‘* Guess we'd better stay 
there for the night. Follow me, 
son.’”’ He broke away from the 
trail we were following and 
plunged into the unbroken snow 
of the woods. 

That was about the worst 
four hundred yards I have ever 
travelled. At every step we 
sank up to our knees, and 
sometimes waist-deep, in the 
clinging whiteness. It was easier 
for me because I could step 
into Jean’s foot-holes, but even 
80, I twice fell full length, sobbing 
with exhaustion, and begged to 
be allowed to rest. But Jean 
well knew the danger of that, 
and I was dragged to my feet 
in no gentle manner and cursed 
into activity again. I lost all 
sense of time, direction, and 
even feeling. My whole being 
concentrated on trying to breathe 
and to follow the fur-capped, 
snow -dappled spectre that 
heaved and lurched through the 
blizzard in front of me. At 
last, after an eternity of time, 
Jean stopped suddenly, and once 
again I fell prone. This time 
he let me lie while he undid the 
straps of my pack. 

When I had recovered enough 
to realise we had reached the 
cabin, he gave me the short- 
handled spade he always carried. 
“Dig the doorway clear and 
get inside,” he ordered. “ One 
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of the windows has busted and 
I’m going to cut some bark to 
stop it up. Get that fire lighted 
as soon as you can.” — 

It did not take me more than 
a few seconds to clear the snow 
from the door, and then, turning 
the handle, I gave it a vigorous 
shove, expecting it to be stiff 
from lack of use. Instead of that 
it opened immediately and I 
stumbled forward on to my 
knees, thereby saving my sight 
and, most probably, my life. 

As I fell forward a great, 
grey something, with flaming 
eyes, shot over my head uttering 
an appalling screech that rent 
the silences to tatters. A steel- 
clawed fore-paw aimed a fright- 
ful, ripping blow at my face, 
but only succeeded in tearing 
my cap to bits; and then it 
had gone, in a series of ungainly 
leaps and flurries of snow, its 
absurdly short tail bobbing 
ludicrously at its rear. 

Jean came up laughing. 
“ Guess ole man lucerfee gave 
you a fright,” he said. 

I was still on the floor and 
not feeling amused. ‘‘ Why the 
hell couldn’t it go out the 
way it came in, through the 
window ?”’ I asked petulantly. 

* Expect he wanted to make 
friends,” grinned Jean, but he 
stopped laughing when he saw 
how the lynx had torn my 
cap. ‘ You are lucky,” he said 
quietly. ‘If you had not fallen, 
you would not now have any 
face.” 

The next morning was in- 
credibly lovely. The snow had 
stopped during the night and a 
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hard frost had taken its place. 
The lumber shack was situated 
in a small open valley between 
hills, thickly wooded with fir 
and hemlock. Now the white 
surface of the snow was covered 
with a sheet of silver, flashing 
cold and coloured fire. Every 
bush and branch was a miracle 
of frostwork, and the rose-and- 
saffron light from the rising sun 
was reflected back from the 
countless facets of the frost 
crystals, until it seemed that 
the valley had become the centre 
of a vast treasure trove and the 
surrounding woods had been 
dusted with emeralds and rubies, 
with diamonds, sapphires, and 
opals. 

Lamotte had made me stay 
at the shack to recover from 
the previous day’s exertions, 
while he went off after breakfast 
to try and shoot something for 
the pot. It was freezing hard 
and we calculated that by the 
next day the snow would be 
hard enough to bear us and 
make the five miles or so to the 
lumber camp an easy trip. 

About mid-day, having built 
up a good fire and put the 
bacon on to boil, I went outside 
to cut some firewood. I had 
not gone more than a few yards 
when out of the woods came a 
huge bear. She was lean and 
gaunt and her fur hung in great 
folds. When she saw me she 
glanced back over her shoulder 
and then sat down on her 
haunches and sniffed. I hastily 
retreated into the shack, shut 
the door, and loaded my rifle. 

I had a good view of her from 
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the window, but for a long five 
minutes she remained motion- 
less. Then she apparently made 
up her mind, for she got up 
and ambled slowly forward. She 
must have seen me at the 
window, but she came steadily 
on, not looking the least angry 
or ferocious, until she was about 
twenty-five yards away. There 
she stopped, gave another loud 
sniff, and stood up on her hind 
legs, exactly like a dog begging 
for a titbit. That was more 
than enough for me. [ re- 
membered that 


‘* When he shows as seeking quarter, 

with paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time 
of the Truce of the Bear ! ”’ 


and I fired without more ado. 
She dropped without a sound. 
I gave her two more rounds in 
case of accident, but she was 
stone-dead. Lamotte came into 
view in a great state of agitation, 
and I gleefully showed him my 
prize. 

He was very puzzled. “ She 
should not be here,’ he said. 
“She should be still asleep in 
her den.” He made me take 
him to the spot where she 
emerged from the woods and we 
followed her tracks backwards. 
Within twenty yards we came 
across & very young cub, who 
was weak with hunger, but yet 
put up a gallant fight before we 
got him into a sack and carried 
him back to the cabin. I am 
glad to say we managed to save 
the little chap, and he became 
the pet of the lumber camp until 
he got too big and had to go to 
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the zoo. But the mystery of 
the mother we never solved, 
though conscience still rends me. 
I am certain in my own mind 
that she was u.able to feed her 
cub properly and that upset 
her hibernation. In that bitter 
winter, hampered as she was 
with her baby, she was probably 
living on wood-ants, buds, and 
an occasional bird, frozen on its 
perch. Then she smelt my 
bacon and came to ask for a bit 
for herself and her cub. Even 
now, after the lapse of many 
years, I do not like remember- 
ing it. 


“No,” said my fire, when 
I had stoked it up again with 
a nice knobbly bit of apple root, 
“you never were lucky with 
bears, were you? What about 
that other one in Tehri 
Garwhal....?” 


We crawled stealthily on 
hands and knees to the top of 
the ridge, and my shikari, who 
was leading me by a couple of 
yards, peered over. Instantane- 
ously he sank belly to earth and 
motioned me to remain where 
I was. He slid back beside me 
and whispered. I could talk 
little or no Garwhali, but he knew 
enough Urdu to be able to 
explain that a ‘bahut burra 
bhalu’ was somewhere close over 
the other side of the ridge. A 
few yards to my right a pine 
sapling was growing on top 
of the slope, and to this I made 
my way with every nerve 
tingling; for I realised that a 
trophy I had long desired, and 
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for which I had travelled hun- 
dreds of miles, was at long last 
a practical possibility. Inch by 
inch I squirmed forward and 
peeped through a clump of fern. 
There he was, about sixty yards 
away, @ magnificent specimen of 
the Himalayan snow-bear. He 
was standing beside some low 
bushes and had his stern to- 
wards me, so I slid my rifle 
forward, checked the backsight 
in case the slide had moved 
during the stalk, got into a 
comfortable firing position, and 
waited. He had found some- 
thing succulent under those 
bushes and it seemed an age 
before he turned and stood 
gazing over the valley and offer- 
ing me a perfect shoulder shot. 
I aimed carefully, striving to 
restrain the beating of my heart, 
and pressed the trigger. The 
great beast sank slowly to his 
knees and remained in a semi- 
crouched position with his head 
between his paws. I did not 
believe he was dead, but the 
shikari was exultant and wanted 
to rush up to him then and 
there. Knowing something about 
bears, I restrained him and we 
advanced cautiously until we 
were close enough for the shikari 
to throw stones at him, while I 
stood ready in case he came to 
life suddenly. But nothing hap- 
pened. I had shot him clean 
through the heart, and we started 
skinning operations at once. 
When we had finished I sat 
eating my lunch and drinking 
in what I believe is one of the 
world’s most perfect: views. 

I was far up a remote nullah 
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in North-West Tehri Garwhal, 
the most beautiful of all Hima- 
layan states. For a framework, 
as far as the eye could see in 
any direction, reared the gigantic 
snow -peaks of the Himalaya 
and Zaskar Ranges. Closer still, 
frightening, relentless precipices 
of black rock rose from a sea of 
green pine forests that swept 
in great waves over the lower 
slopes of the mountains, pierced 
at intervals by shining water- 
falls or patches of silver birch. 
And everywhere, even up to the 
snow-line, grew masses of wild 
flowers. I am no botanist, but 
I could recognise clusters of 
enormous pink hydrangeas, and 
mass upon piled mass of white 
azaleas and purple iris. The 
rhododendrons were almost in- 
describable. They grew, acres 
of them, on thicket and tree, 
carpets and curtains of enormous 
scarlet blooms that stretched 
across the loom of pine and 
birch to the edges of the 
glaciers. 

It was a staggering sight, and 
it was into this paradise, this 
lovely, unspoilt treasure of God’s 
earth, that the bomb dropped 
that same night. 

I have always bitterly re- 
gretted shooting that bear; for 
I have a fancy—insane though 
I know it to be—that the report 
of my shot reverberating through 
those marvellous gorges and 
echoing back, again and again, 
from the face of the precipices— 
that shot that brought sudden 
death to one of the dwellers in 
that beautiful place—was sym- 
bolic of the start of the second 
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World War. And I have reason 
for that phantasy; for after we 
had finished our dinner in camp 
that night and were sitting 
round a roaring fire of pine logs, 
a dak runner arrived bearing a 
message from my General. It 
was short and to the point. 
“Sorry, Tim, return at once. 
Mobilisation. The ——=s are at 
it again!” 

It seemed impossible. What 
did, or does, humanity stand 
for, I wondered. Why? For 
God’s sake, why? I looked 
round. There were my shikaris 
and porters. Simple hill folk 
leading hard, simple, useful lives. 
Behind them was the blackness 
of the pine forests with one 
cluster of rhododendrons show- 
ing blood-red in the firelight. 
I stood up in my misery and 
gazed out and away to the ring 
of snow-peaks that glinted silver 
and blue in the moonlight and 
I thought of all the great moun- 
tains I had known. Kedarnath 
and Badrinath near at hand; 
Chomolhari on the road to 
Gyangtse; my first view of 
Kunchinjunga from Darjeeling; 
and, above all, the lovely Nanga 
Parbat standing up from the 
surrounding plain, a vision of 
pure beauty, with her glaciers 
gleaming cream and rose in the 
early sunlight. 

I visualised them laughing 
until the tears rolled down their 
icy cheeks and fell in feathery 
waterfalls to the forests below. 
Laughing at us stupid fools 
following the false gods of hatred, 
envy, and malice; ploughing 
our way to dismemberment and 
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death while they, the Great 
White Goddesses, looked down 
at the ever-recurring destiny of 
man’s stupidity and suicide. It 
is best to love, but sometimes it 
is equally good to feel an intense 
hate for the things that are 
hateful and filthy and vile. 

And so I came down from the 
hills; back from the valley of 
flowers and pines and simple, 
honest folk; back to the world 
of slaughter and concentration 
camps with hatred and frustra- 
tion in my heart, because I knew 
instinctively that I should never 
see them again—those Silent, 
Shining Ones. 

As I dropped down into the 
lower valleys I heard the 


‘thrum,’ ‘ thrum,’ ‘ thrum’ of 
a tom-tom from some sheltered 
village among the pines. But 
to me, in my fury and agony of 


mind, it did not mean the voice 
of the hills or the call to some 
celebration for a happy, peaceful 
people. It meant the tread of 
marching armies, the crash of 
bursting bombs, the screaming of 
innocent people mortally hurt, 
oblivion. . 


My fire has died down and is 
going to sleep. It is time for 
bed. But the pictures it has 
conjured up tonight are dis- 
tressing and unnerving. What 
now? Are the peoples of the 
earth to live for ever in the 
shadow of fear and disruption; 
of radar-controlled airfleets and 
missiles, of atom bombs and 
all the horrors of scientific 
massacre? Or may we one 
day recover our ability to enjoy 
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nature and to be satisfied with 
the simple things in this beauti- 
ful world around us? To walk 
over hills and moors unscarred 
by trenches, to sail on seas that 
contain no lurking death, to 
play in woods that are not 
splintered by shell-fire—even, 
perhaps, to see the fairies again. 

One way means world happi- 
ness and prosperity; before the 
other the promises of Paradise 
and the threats of Hell wither 
and pass, and the end will be 
a dead planet revolving uselessly 
—a suicidal failure—under the 
canopy of Heaven. 

As I got up out of my chair 
to go to bed a leaf from a half- 
burnt log fluttered down into 
the ashes and I remembered 
again the happy, dancing leaves. 
A thought struck me. I went 
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to my bookshelf, and, after some 
search, found what I was look- 
ing for. You will see it, 
too, in the second paragraph of 
the last chapter in the Book, 
“. . . and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the 
nations. And there shall be no 
more curse. . . .” 

That, of course, is the answer. 
Perhaps, despite everything, the 
Revelation of St John may yet 
come true, and the nations of 
the world be purged from the 
curse that holds them in its 
toils. 

I am glad my log-fire did not 
let me down, especially before 
strangers. It frightens me some- 
times, with its omens and por- 
tents, but it never fails to 
produce a grain of comfort when 
it is time to go to bed. 
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THE price of land in South 
Africa after the second World 
War, as after every war, flew 
like a rocket to the sky, as I 
suppose it does in every country 
where land is still to be bought. 

It did not sound prohibitive 
to Little Binks, but he had left 
the Union as a boy. He forgot 
that, whereas in Great Britain 
fifty acres will produce a rich 
and abundant crop, we want in 
South Africa, with our uncertain 
rainfall and our divers interest- 
ing plagues, a minimum of five 
hundred acres. His father, 
Herbert Binks, now known 
throughout his district as Old 
Binks, oubaas, oom, and ow 
kérel, reminded him of the fact. 
George, referred to by Little 
Binks throughout life as Uncle, 
had got himself returned to the 
retired list with astonishing 
speed, and back to South Africa 
because, he said, of influence. 

“What influence?” asked 
Herbert. 

“ Alcoholic influence,” said 
George. ‘“ Thirsty bloke at the 
Admiralty and a hungry one at 
the Ministry of Transport. I 
took ’em out to lunch, and a 
dashed good one it was.” 

The three discussed prospects 
at some length. 

“Now don’t,” said George, 
“join up together. You'll be 
heaving oranges at each other 
within a fortnight, and follow 
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’em with rocks. Within a month 
you'll both be for the high 
jump — patricide on the one 
hand, infanticide on the other, 
and the thought of two long 
naval officers dangling side by 
side makes me shudder. Don’t 
you think, young Binks, that 
you had better take a course at 
a praetical agricultural college, 
and learn how to plant things 
right side up and how to manage 
labour, and all the thousand and 
one things there are to know ? ” 

“Tf I can’t manage a bunch 
of kaffirs...,” began Little 
Binks. 

“Yes, I know. You'll tell 
’em off in the morning— All 
watches for exercise fall in,’ go 
off shooting all day, come home 
at sunset, and muster ’em for 
evening quarters. Then you'll 
be surprised when you harvest 
one mealie cob and half a 
banana. They want supervision, 
watching, and guiding all day, 
my lad.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” said 
Little Binks, “I had thought 
that we might start off on our 
own, carefully, and in a small 
way; @ few cows, pigs and 
fowls to begin with, and a few 
acres of land ploughed and 
planted for produce to support 
the family, the animals, and the 
staff. I have my gratuity 
intact...” 

“ Good God !’ said George. 
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. and I want to invest it 
wisely.” 

His father smiled a gentle 
smile. 

*“ Fancy that!” said Herbert. 

His mother beamed upon him 
and nodded her head, which was 
turning grey now. ‘“Isn’t he a 
good boy !”’ she said. 

“T thought I'd buy a hun- 
dred acres or so somewhere. It’s 
small, but I believe there is a 
big return in pigs, and if I 
succeed with ’em [ll buy a 
decent-sized farm later on.” 

“What do you know about 
pigs? What do you feed ’em 
on?” said George. 

“ Offal and starch, just like 
we ate in Devonport ourselves.” 

** It will take all your gratuity 
and more just to buy farm and 
stock,’’ said Herbert. “I haven’t 
done so well of late—there has 
been no export, you know, and 
we have depended on the local 
market-—but Ill advance you 
enough to tide you over the 
first year and possibly the second. 
After that you’ll have to square 
your own yard-arm. When I 
die, you'll have this lot. After 
all, it’s become a fairly big pro- 
position. We started with a few 
acres and five hundred trees, 
and now there are five hundred 
acres and many thousands.” 

** And,”’ said George, “ he still 
writes to the Chairman of the 
Amalgamated Association of 
Orange-Wrights, ‘Sir, I have 
the honour to submit,’ and signs 
himself, ‘I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant.’ ” 

* Clara has a little income of 
her own,” said Little Binks, 
“ but that must not be touched 
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on any account. I really don’t 
know what to do for the best. 
I did think of a sugar farm.” 

‘“* Excellent if you could afford 
to buy one, which you can’t— 
pots of money to be made in 
sugar, and there are all sorts 
of by-products, including cane 
spirit, from which a wholesome 
gin can be produced.” 

“TI don’t drink gin since I 
left the Service,’ said Little 
Binks primly. 

“Don’t let My Lords of the 
Admiralty know that. They’ll 
be so filled with delighted 
astonishment that all will be 
forgiven and they'll call you 
back.” 

“Pll go round the country a 
bit and have a look-see,” said 
Little Binks finally. ‘I'll take 
the car, Dad.” 

“ Don’t mention it,’ said his 
father. ‘Dll use a Scotch cart 
and a couple of oxen—good to 
shake up the liver.” 

Outside in the 


sunshine, 
whither they adjourned, a group 


of little native children were 
playing, fat, round-bellied, shiny- 
skinned, with broad smiles and 
loud laughter, carefree as mon- 
keys in the trees, each dressed 
in brightly coloured beads round 
its middle. 

The junior Mrs Binks was 
knitting busily on the stoep. 

“What are you knitting, my 
dear ? ” asked Herbert. 

“A woolly pink nightie, for 
the child of one of your boys— 
‘Marmalade’ I think you call 
him. It’s such a shame to see 
a child naked like that. You 
South Africans are too dreadful, 
I think.” Herbert subsided. 
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The boy in question came 
round the corner at that moment, 
He wore a torn tail-coat, green 
with age, relict of some master, 
generous, deceased, or robbed, 
ragged khaki trousers whence 
the seat had departed, and his 
hat was a saucepan. (Some 
little time later he had dis- 
carded the saucepan and was 
seen wearing a beautiful pink 
turban. It was the child’s 
nightie swathed round his noble 
brow.) 

“T hope,’ said George to 
himself, “‘ that she doesn’t ad- 
dress him as Mr Marmalade. 
Then he'll pinch Bertie’s old 
gold-laced trousers and retire to 
his kraal as god.” 

Little Binks and his wife 
went off to the capital city of 
Natal, one of the most beautiful 
little cities in the world, with 
its warm red buildings now 
being replaced by the hideous 
vulgarity of progress, in con- 
crete which scrapes the light 
from the smiling sky and makes 
it weep. The town has twenty 
thousand white inhabitants re- 
posing in its bosom, and many 
thousand dusky gentlemen play- 
ing guitars by day and burgling 
by night. It has been known 
to many generations as “‘Sleepy 
Hollow,” and they loved the 
sound thereof; for it was, and 
is for a little while longer, a 
quiet, warm - hearted, friendly 
town, where the shop assistants 
do not bite you when you go to 
buy a pair of trousers, but dis- 
cuss with you the time of day 
for hours and hours, so that 
you leave the shop filled with a 
Christian friendliness and with- 
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out the trousers: There is a 
tradition~ behind the name of 
** Sleepy Hollow,” of love and 
not of contempt. 


Little Binks visited an estate 
agent in “* Sleepy Hollow.” 

“T want to buy,” he said, 
“ a farm.” 

“ Certainly,” said the agent. 
‘“* As it happens, a most attrac- 
tive property came in only this 
morning; 2000 acres of the 
finest land in the finest district 
in Natal, only £15 per acre for 
quick sale—owner going over- 
seas, health reasons, you know— 
must go at once. Only the 
leading specialists in the capitals 
of Burope can offer him a hope, 
poor chap.” 

“IT suggest Moscow,” said 
Little Binks; “splendid cure 
they have there for chaps with 
£30,000—no waste of time—get 
straight to the root of the 
trouble and take it away. I 
want a small farm.” 

“Good! We have one; thirty 
acres about forty miles out of 
town, good for cows, man wants 
£2000—a gift, Mr Binks.” He 
looked at his watch. 

“Just on lunch-time. Ill 
run you out after lunch if you 
like. It’s a good road, a pleasant 
run, and you might as well 
have @ look at the place— 
I’m sick of the damned office 
anyhow.” 

Little Binks grinned. There 
is @ geniality, a free ~-and- 
easiness in South African 
business methods which ap- 
pealed to him. ‘“ Nothing like,” 
he thought, “being skinned all 
friendly like.” 
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“Have lunch with me,” he 
said. 

After lunch, having settled 
universal affairs, from the orange 
trees of Binks Senior to the 
personal beauties of the political 
opposition, the agent said, 
through a halo placed rosily 
upon him by the smoke of a 
large cigar and in the warm 
glow infused through his system 
by our excellent orange liqueur, 
Van der Hum '— 

‘* Prices are absurd, you know. 
I haven’t seen this place myself 
yet, and it may not be up to 
much. If it isn’t, Pl put you 
on to a very good thing sooner 
or later. People are pouring in 
from overseas. Some of them 
have stacks of money—money, 
I daresay, that in many cases 
their Government will snaffle 
unless they realise and get 
it out quick. They shove it 
in their current accounts and 
will pay almost anything. Some 
buy properties here blind, be- 
fore leaving England, knowing 
nothing of the country.” 

“You’re just out of the 
Army,” said Little Binks, “‘ and 
I hope you get big commissions 
out of them but not out of me. 
Let’s have another pop at the 
Van der Hum.” 

He was doing well. Reforma- 
tion cannot be accomplished in 
a trice. The Junior Mrs Binks 
had a headache. She was lying 
down in their room upstairs in 
the hotel with a head in which 
golden oranges and strings of 
naked piccanins were whirling 
round and round like the coloured 
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balls in the twinkling hands of a 
juggler. 

The agent ushered Little 
Binks into the cushioned depths 
of a ton or two of glittering car, 
whose light outshone the sun 
and sent him sullenly behind a 
cloud, 

“ Nice little thing,” said Little 
Binks; “one for the Missus 
and one for me, and we can 
farm with an easy mind. ” 

* *Tisn’t mine,” said the agent, 
“belongs to the firm. My 
partner thinks it makes us look 
solid and prosperous, real good 
boys of honest substance. I tell 
him it reminds me of estate 
agents filled with inferiority 
complexes and trying to bluff 
em off.” 

Soon they were bowling out 
of the town, along the steep 
and winding main road where 
it overlooks green valleys and 
rolling hills, with tall gums and 
scented wattle woods and orange 
groves here and there. Out in 
the open country they went 
mile after mile, and there was 
only a farm homestead now and 

in. 

“ Fine land,” said Little Binks. 

“* Tt is—and I hope it remains 
so—clean open country,” said 
the agent. 

“Then why do you sell 
houses ? ” 

“Don’t worry. Chaps coming 
here this time are all going to 
the towns—not like after the 
first war, when they bought 
farms and went bust. Wealthy 
blokes are buying farms now at 
prices like we said ; want ’em to 
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bury their war-gotten gains in, 
I suppose, where Scotland Yard 
can’t find ’em.” 

They whizzed through a sort 
of blur on the landscape, an 
impression of white houses, red 
roofs, and greenery. 

“ Steady,” said Little Binks. 
‘“‘ That was a pretty little hamlet, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Hamlet!’ said the agent, 
scandalised. “ That is one of 
the most promising and pro- 
gressive municipalities in Natal.” 
He muttered as if to himself, 
“Perhaps Dll be a salesman 
one day. How can I be a sales- 
man after firing machine-guns 
into Italians for what seemed to 
be centuries ? ”’ 

Presently they stopped at a 
cluster of houses, with an hotel 
by the wayside. 

‘* Here we are,”’ he said. 


The owner of the prospective 
El Dorado was in the hotel, a 
friendly old Scotsman with a 


twinkle in his eye. The after- 
noon’s business began with the 
ceremonial opening glass of 
friendly custom. 

“* So,” said the old Scot hope- 
fully, “‘ you have come out from 
England to settle t ” 

“Yes,” said Little Binks, 
“ but I belong here, you know. 
My father is Binks of Binks’s 
Navel Oranges, Binksfontein. 
He is well known in fruity 
circles.” 

The old man’s face fell in 
such disappointment that the 
tender hearts of the soldier- 
agent and the sailor - farmer 
melted quite away, and they 
rang for the waiter with one 
accord. You could see the 
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hopes of wondrous fortune fading 
from his eyes. 

“Och, weel,” he said, re- 
lapsing into Scots, “ye may 
as weel look at ma wee place 
onywey.” 

The wee place was a stony 
kopje beside the road. Great 
rocks jutted from its grim steep 
face, with coarse grass scattered 
sparsely between them. On its 
wind-swept summit stood a soli- 
tary rondavel, a round thatched 
hut, built by the old man him- 
self from a small quarry which 
scarred one side of his property, 
whence the Government Roads 
Department had taken all the 
stone it wanted, and which was 
now of no value to any man. 
There it stood, all alone, shiver- 
ing and bare, said Little Binks, 
as the behind of a millionaire 
standing before the Angel of 
Judgment. No comfort it had 
on its mud floor, only a pile of 
empty mealie sacks. 

Instinets of his South African 
boyhood stirred in Little Binks 
at the sight of a trickling stream 
far below by the boundary 
fence. This was at the end of 
the dry season after months of 
drought, and it was actually 
water and running in quick 
liveliness, a heartening and 
remarkable phenomenon. But 
the water would have to be 
carted bucket by bucket up the 
knobbly slope. He thought of 
the cost of engine, pump and 
piping, and shivered at the 
thought. 

On one hand, the “ Home- 
stead’ overlooked miles of naked 
and rolling veld, green and 
lovely after rain, no doubt, but 
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now dry brown, and grim-set as 
the skin of a Calvinistic spinster. 
On the other, it stared blankly 
down the slope to a group of tin 
shanties used by the native 
detachment of a Roads Depart- 
ment Camp, just across the road 
from the farm gate, surrounded 
by varied litter, enlivened by 
the shrill voices of the detach- 
ment’s wives, and frequented 
by distinguished smells. Along 
the road roared the traffic to 
Johannesburg, a few hundred 
miles away. 

“ Ay,” said the owner. “ Ye 
see ye hae a bonny view o’ the 
main road.” 

Little Binks chuckled to him- 
self. ‘“ Next ship to Surbiton,” 
he thought, “ if Clara had seen 
that rondavel.” Aloud he 
said— 

“Tl have to consider the 
matter, you know, and discuss 
it with my wife.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the owner, 
“but we may as weel hae a 
wee dram for a’ that,’’ and he 
added wistfully, “Ma price is 
vera low, ye ken.” 

Little Binks liked the old 
man. There had been a manful 
attempt at a road half-way up 
to the rondavel, built by his 
aged hands with one elderly 
native to help. The agent said 
on the return journey, ‘‘ I didn’t 
know it was as primitive as all 
that, or I wouldn’t have taken 
you, but it’s been a pleasant 
afternoon anyway. The old 
chap was well-to-do on the 
Rand once, I think, and I fancy 
this is the only property he has 
left. But I'll bet he gets his 
price.” 
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“Surely not,” said Little 
Binks. 

“He will—the world’s gone 
crazy.” 

And a week or so later, when 
he was taking Little Binks to 
see another farm in another 
direction, he said— 

“That old Scotsman sold his 
farm—not through our agency. 
H’d advertised in England ap- 
parently, not mentioning prices, 
and a chap cabled an offer. 
Guess what it was.” 

* Can’t,” said Little Binks. 

‘Two thousand five hundred 
pounds. I hope said chap has 
capital over and above his pur- 
chase price. Otherwise, he'll 
feel the cold very shortly.” 

The other farm was a different 
affair. Little Binks saw it on 
a sunny day. South Africa has 
beauty unsurpassed, but nothing 
more beautiful than the land on 
which the farm stood. This 
time Little Binks had his Clara 
with him, and his mother had 
come all the way from the 
orange farm to see to the dis- 
posal of her beloved son. 

The homestead stood on a 
plateau with mountain ranges 
stretching to blue distances en- 
compassing the farm. On one 
side a mountain raised its proud 
head seven thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea, which 
was a hundred miles away, 
hidden by the ranges, and in 
front of the house was a flower 
garden with a small orchard of 
apples and plums, and just 
beyond lay a few acres of culti- 
vated rich arable land, where the 
nourishing potato, the luscious 
bean, and the inevitable mealie 
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winked above the ground, defy- 
ing the drought and knowing that 
their price was high. 

Beyond the cultivated land 
there was a paddock in a little 
valley where a few cows were 
grazing. Valleys lay on every 
side, cleft deeply between the 
hills, with one great one stretch- 
ing down to the river where 
swam the brown and the rain- 
bow trout waiting to be caught. 
Natural bush, indigenous forest 
covered the near hillsides, and 
in the bush were tall yellow- 
wood trees of vast age and vast 
value. The bush covered the 
slopes beside the valleys for 
many miles. A good road bi- 
sected the farm, and above the 
road was a big green hill, half 


of it belonging to the property, 
with a view over the moun- 


tains and valleys aforesaid, and 


on the other side across to 
the Drakensberg Mountains, the 
Mountains of the Dragon. 

The mother of Little Binks 
stood in the garden and looked 
at all this. She was silent, with 
a catch at the heart. His wife 
gazed beyond the paddock to 
the scattered buildings of an 
old-established mission - station 
just visible through a clump of 
wattle trees. 

‘“* A noble work ! ” she said. 

Little Binks sighed. 

“Thank the Lord,” he 
thought, “ the farm is ours.” 

For we do not expect to see 
wild animals patrolling our farms 
except in the neighbourhood of 
dawn and sunset, when all is 
quiet and hushed in the shadows, 
hiding the hunted beasts and 
shielding them from harm. This 
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was in the afternoon. And as 
Little Binks looked and pon- 
dered, a dignified four - legged 
gentleman with proud head and 
horns walked with stately step 
across the paddock where the 
cows were grazing. He was 
accompanied by his lady, who 
walked demurely beside him. 

“By George,” said Little 
Binks, “‘ and there’s the road a 
couple of hundred yards away. 
What an impertinent old fellow! 
I'll turn this farm into a little 
sanctuary for ’em, and give them 
rest.” 

The bush-buck ram, for so it 
was, and the matronly little 
lady continued their promenade 
to their home in the forest. It 
might have been some portly 
dignitary of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and his sedate spouse taking 
@ constitutional in the park. 
They did not know that they 
had sold a farm to Little Binks. 

**T thought you were keen on 
shooting,” said the agent. 

“Yes, but what are neigh- 
bours for? I can shoot on their 
farms, can’t I? And what 
about the chap who owns the 
river down there! He’s my 
next-door neighbour—bound to 
be a nice chap. I'll fish his 
river. This farm is only a hun- 
dred acres, but it seems a dashed 
big bit of ground.” 

“Survey,” said the agent, 
“is done, I believe, in a straight 
line from height to height. They 
probably did yours from your 
hill over there to the next 
height beyond the river. As so 
much of the land is hill and dale, 
your actual acreage is probably 
much more than is shown by 
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survey. First-class grazing on 
the hill, by the way, and 
you'll have mushrooms by the 
hundredweight in the season.” 

Man looks at his farm first 
and his house afterwards. 
Woman wants to see the niceties 
of domesticity and wishes to 
know about the drains. 

“There are no drains,’ said 
the Junior Mrs Binks. 

‘“‘ The whole country is drains,” 
said her husband. ‘“ Look at 
those valleys. Everything drains 
down the hillsides into those 


I. 


The homestead was made in 
the rondavel style, with a big 
rondavel at each corner, joined 
by oblong lounge, bathroom, 
store-room, pantry, and kitchen. 
When you looked at that which 


was the main bedroom you saw 
that it wore its high, conical, 
thatched roof, with the metal 
‘“‘rondavel cap”? on top, cocked 
over one ¢ye, a window watch- 
ing the hills in perpetual specula- 
tion, just like the hat of a jolly 
gnome returning from a fairy- 
party broken up by pixie police. 
The head-gear of the rondavel- 
kitchen at the opposite corner 
was perched at a different angle 
over the other eye, and the hats 
of all four were slant-wise above 
their whitewashed coats in dis- 
solute abandon. Their little 
window -eyes peered at the 
mountains as though they won- 
dered how many mountains 
there really were and why they 
merged into one another in so 
puzzling a fashion. 

“T never saw such a dissi- 
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valleys and down to the river. 
That’s why there are such fine 
fish.” Alas for a literal mind! 
His wife looked to the distant 
hills and saw upon their ample 
bosoms native huts and kraals 
nestling snugly here and there as 
far as the eye could see. 

‘* How many natives are there 
scattered through this district?” 
she asked. 

‘** About thirty thousand,” said 
the agent. 

“J shall never eat trout 
again,” she said. 


pated house,’’ said Little Binks. 
But the white walls shone in the 
sunshine over the garden, and 
when you walked in the mealie- 
lands the window-eyes were 
always there, winking at you, 
and the tilted hats cocked them- 
selves at the whole universe in 
mischievous defiance. 

‘“‘T think it’s lovely,” said his 
mother. “It’s just like Snow 
White and the seven d i? 

‘*Who’s Snow White?” asked 
Little Binks. ‘“ Me?” 

He had just found some mice 
in the pantry, dead ones, slain 
by traps and cats, and had 
concealed them carefully. 

“Tl make it all comfy,” he 
thought, “‘ and there will be no 
mice. Just give me time.” 

He turned on a tap in the 
bathroom. The tap spluttered, 
spat and swore, and was as dry 
as the tongue of Bacchus before 
breakfast. 

While the ladies went round 
the house, he inspected the water- 
tank on top of the ridge above 
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it. The tank held five hundred 
gallons when it had water, which 
it had not. Up the other side 
of the ridge toiled a native 
with a bucket of water from 
a trickling stream which ran at 
the lower border of the fifteen 
acres of natural bush, bordering 
the big forest, which were on 
the farm. 

‘** Anyway,” he thought, “ the 
stream is still trickling, and 
there has been no rain for six 
months.” 

The water supply could reach 
neither tank nor house, because 
an optimist had led some hun- 
dred yards of pipe to a spring 
on the hill above the road, so 
that it could run by means of 
gravitation. The spring was 
dry. The inside of the pipe was 
dry as the bones of a prehistoric 
serpent. Its dusty interior had 
never been refreshed by a drop 
of water since it left its makers 
as @ young, bright, and hopeful 
pipe. 

The spring looked as though 
it could not remember when it 
last brought clear water for 
comfort of the thirsty—perhaps 
when it was a very little spring, 
innocent and undefiled. Now, 
it held a little liquid mud 
trodden by cows, looking sadly 
at the sun, like the eye of a 
drunkard picked out of the 
gutter, filled with maudlin tears. 
But the stream trickled bravely 
and painfully from quite another 
place, and it could not reach the 
house by gravitation because it 
would have to climb a hill of 
some forty-five degrees. There 
was @ small dam which it had 
kept filled through all the 
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drought with patient, unflagging 
determination. 

“ Buy an engine and pump,” 
said Little Binks; ‘ nothing 
else for it.” He looked at the 
dam. “ Clear enough now, but 
what the storm water when it 
comes will make of it I don’t 
know—soup, probably. Items— 
filters, kettles, and chloride of 
lime. All obstacles will be sur- 
mounted, but I wish I’d been 
an engineer in H.M. Navy and 
not a paymaster.” 

When he returned to the 
house, he found his wife and 
mother in earnest conclave, 
Clara was doubtful and a little 
sad. It was very lonely, she 
thought. They were fifty-seven 
miles from Sleepy Hollow, fifty- 
seven miles of spacious earth 
and very little else, and two 
miles from a little village snugg- 
ling under the great mountain. 
The village had twenty - five 
houses, an hotel, a magistrate’s 
court, a police-station—with two 
European police officers and 
a few native constables to 
look after the thirty thousand 
natives previously mentioned— 
@ war memorial, and a tennis- 
court. Their nearest neighbours 
were the mission-station across 
the valley, on the one hand, and 
the homestead of the adjoining 
big farm built upon a knoll 
about a mile away, on the other. 

There are two types of South 
Africama—one which: lives in 
towns and cities and does not 
differ from townsfolk elsewhere, 
and the other which is content 
if the smoke of its neighbour’s 
house is concealed by the horizon. 
The Binks’s, parents and son, 
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had absorbed themselves 
the latter. Pleased to see their 
neighbours, receiving visitors 
with joyful hospitality, driving 
happily to the adjoining farms 
to see their friends, yet they 
liked to think of the said farms 
as just out of sight over the 
hill. Herbert Binks had been a 
Londoner, but that was long ago. 

Now, his daughter-in-law from 
London sat gazing at limitless 
distances in front of a hobo- 
like homestead which looked as 
though it had been cast from 
the Society of Christian Houses 
because it had taken to drink. 
A view was a view to her. An 


into 


antelope was a wild animal 
which ought to be in a zoo. 
There should be no place in this 
world for the wild. She was a 
good soul, wishing to do good, 


trying to make the world a little 
less wicked than it is, hoping to 
make bad things better, which 
was probably, his messmates 
had said, why she had married 
Little Binks. Or it may have 
been because of the attraction 
which opposites have for each 
other, just as you see six feet 
of skin and bone entangling in 
matrimony four feet-nothing of 
solid substance weighing four- 
teen stone. She loved her tall, 
imperfect husband, and had her 
eye on that mission-station— 
just the thing for Little Binks. 

He had fallen in love with 
her—he didn’t know why. He 
had met beautiful women in 
many parts of the world—some 
of them ladies, some not, some 
much to be deprecated. 

Her mother-in-law took her 
hand and said— 
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“Tt’s a fine little farm, my 
dear. Look at that land—only 
the second time of ploughing ; 
it was virgin two years ago. 
There is ample grazing. Nearly 
all the farm can be used, and 
even the natural bush itself is 
an asset. John can lay the 
foundation of a good living here, 
IT am sure, so that he can build 
a good house by-and-by, and 
buy more land. And, you know, 
it’s less than two hours’ run to 
the town by car when you get 
one, and I believe there are 
some charming people in the 
district.” 

A pig, escaped from its sty, 
came to see and to examine his 
new mistress. He came up un- 
observed in the concentration of 
discussion. He was an enormous 
boar and pushed his muzzle into 
her lap. He had only come to 
bid her welcome, and he was a 
friendly, sociable boar, fat with 
good living. She received his 
welcome with a startled scream, 
then subsided with a gentle 
sigh. His name was Monty, and 
he only wanted to have his ears 
scratched. 

But the house—ah! the 
naughty, mischievous, wicked 
little house, peeping slyly with 
its twinkling eyes, like those of 
a small boy conscious of wrong- 
doing, unrepentant, watching 
his father from round a corner, 
wondering whether he will be 
received with a tolerant smile or 
with a condign smacking. Little 
Binks inspected its mysteries 
with his fond wife and anxious 
mother. The Lesser Binks was 
somewhere in the background 
upon his various occasions. 
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They observed an unaccount- 
able number of bees in the main 
bedroom, but they supposed 
that it was but the sunshine and 
the flowers by the window which 
had brought them in, just to 
play and to enjoy themselves 
like jolly little bees. There was 
a fireplace in the bedroom as in 
the dining-room; for we can 
be very cold in South Africa at 
5000 feet, and the builder had 
taken thought therefor. Many 
bees seemed to be absorbed in 
the game of hide-and-seek they 
played about the chimney. 

If the face of the little house 
expressed a joyful inebriation, 
its interior was like that of 
a chronic alcoholic exposed in 
woeful disarrangement upon the 
post-mortem table. Everything 
went everywhere; the cement 
floors, unanimous in differing 
from each other in angle, level, 
and degree of knottiness, were 
as the waves of a heaving sea, 
so that Little Binks felt for his 
uniform cap. One wall leaned 
one way and its neighbour leaned 
the other, but their faces were 
clean in white colour-wash, after 
the way of a reveller in the 
morning who tries to conceal 
his iniquity by powdering his 
face and putting lotion in his 
eyes. Mrs Binks Senior tripped 
over the coaming at the dining- 
room door, and Clara, stumbling 
over the one into the second 
bedroom, gave a startled cry 
as the door of a drunken ward- 
robe, leaning dreadfully forward, 
suddenly swung open and hit 
her in the face. There might be 
a man of evil intent hidden in 
there, she thought, and poked 
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the wardrobe’s interior angrily 
with her stick. 

The house was built of wattle- 
and-daub under its thatch. Yet 
every erring room, reeling sin- 
fully, seemed to say, “ Come 
and love me and put my hat on 
straight.” And the bedrooms 
said, “ Put us in the right way 
and our bed shall be the most 
beautiful in the world, lovely in 
comfort and peace.” The black 
stove in the kitchen—a doubtful 
article, this, from the beginning 
—said, “‘ Bring me the fruits of 
the earth and the beasts of the 
field, and I shall cook them as 
they were never cooked before.” 
It spoke the truth. The house 
wrapped itself round the heart 
of Little Binks and said, “T 
shall be a good house.” 

But the window-eyes leered 
at the ladies and said, “ My 
eye and Betty Martin!” 

There was indoor sewerage, 
still a luxury on farms. It did 
not, of course, work, but this 
would be put right, said the 
owner, and the water supply 
certainly put in order before 
they took possession. The 
garden, even in the drought, 
was full of colour. The young 
crops in the dryness were 
struggling through the ground, 
for they had a little mist some- 
times at night. There was that 
in the sky which betokened rain 
coming soon. There was, as 
George said when he saw it 
afterwards, sixteen hundred 
pounds’ worth of view. 

They had bought the farm 
for sixteen hundred pounds, but 
Little Binks had failed to notice 
that the sewage-pipe ran uphill. 
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It is not wise to leave an 
impish house all by itself in the 
country, all alone, unguided and 
uncontrolled, to play pranks at 
its mischievous will. Some few 
weeks elapsed before the Binks 
family could take charge of it 
and hold it down. For, being a 
naval family living hitherto in 
lodgings, with the husband at 
sea for most of the time, pos- 
sessing no furniture and no, as 
Little Binks said, nothing, every- 
thing had to be organised, all 
necessary things chosen and 
bought. Had it not been for the 
presence of the Lesser Binks, 
already a pestilence to the rest 
of South Africa’s fauna, they 
might have been a newly married 
couple, to whom the choice of 
trifles is a matter of grave 
moment. 

The rain came and the wind 
came, and the little house shook 
the thatch which overhung its 
peering eyes joyfully in the 
breezes. Penitence and good 
resolutions went the way of 
that goodness which steeps the 
soul at the passing of an old 
year. When the sun shone 
again, the wicked house, with 
the raindrops sparkling on its 
head, like the jewels in the hair 
of a merry woman lovely to see 
and to know in all careful circum- 
spection, but not to be men- 
tioned in the house of the 
godly —-that wicked house, I 
say, winked with its window- 
eyes at. all the little birds and 
beasts, the rats and mice that 
steal our food by night, the 
snakes that twine lovingly about 


our ankles at the breakfast- 
table, the ants that tickle 
naughtily our schoolgirl com- 
plexion all over, the happy flea, 
the cunning cockroach, the virtu- 
ous, industrious bee, and said to 
them all— 

“Come in, boys and girls, 
and have a comfy time with 
me!” 

And it called to the hares 
hiding in the grass round about— 

“You see those soft young 
beans, those delicate little peas 
just peeping above the ground. 
When the moon shines, go out 
and eat ’em !” 

The Binks’s household gods 
came out for the fifty - seven 
miles piled high upon a lorry, 
lashed down under a bucksail 
upon which were perched half a 
dozen natives singing in perfect 
harmony. The land was dry 
but a few days after rain, and 
dust spoiled the face of the 
world and the polish of Clara’s 
dining-room suite. The family 
followed in a car of age and 
virtue, with various noises in 
its interior, bought skilfully by 
Little Binks. 

The lorry diverged from the 
road on to the farm road, which, 
when it is wet, means chains 
upon your tyres; when it is 
very wet, half the Zulu nation 
and its oxen to pull out your 
car from the Slough to which 
that of Despond is as nothing ; 
and when it is very dry, im- 
pregnates the human organism 
from its entrails to its soul with 
gritty dust. Little Binks pulled 
up the car alongside the lorry. 
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Little House somehow looked 
guilty at his glance, and its 
window-eyes, now shadowed by 
@ passing cloud covering the 
sun, did not look him straight 
in the face as the eyes of a good 
little house ought to do, but 
stared at various horizons as if 
something had been forgotten 
in the far distance. 

Father, mother, and the Lesser 
Binks entered the house, and 
the boys began to unload the 
furniture from the lorry ready 
to be told where to put it. The 
family, filled with the hope and 
joy of a home at last, entered 
the largest bedroom and fell 
backwards. The place was alive 
with bees, clouds and clouds of 
them, filling the air. 

Now, a naval officer never 
loses his head. The writer and 
his fellows in the Medical Branch 
used to say in the blunt days of 
thirty years ago that none in 
any branch but ours had a head 
to lose, but this was injustice— 
although I have known a very 
young lieutenant of the watch 
run forward when the collision 
was aft. 

Little Binks acted in accord- 
ance with the best traditions 
of naval farming. He called 
loudly for the side-boy, the 
quartermaster, the Royal Marine 
sentry and the boatswain’s mate, 
but the bees were unperturbed. 
They did not seem very angry, 
but simply buzzed about the 
place as Little Binks and his 
father before him used to do in 
the captain’s office. The house- 
boy, inherited from and left 
behind by the previous owner 
to take care of the establish- 
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ment, was not there and had 
not been there since she left. 
But in the party on the lorry 
were two big Zulus of age and 
eunning. They came to the 
sounds of distress. 

The only immediate casualty 
was the lesser Binks ; for a bee 
somehow got among his clothes 
and stung him in a place where 
he should have been stung more 
often. This promising four-year- 
old had discovered that the 
word “damn” had a musical 
and satisfying sound. It ap- 
pealed to him greatly. He liked 
to embody it in a kind of 
song, singing “ Damn! Damn! 
Damn!” in his child-like treble 
round the neighbourhood — the 
more staid and respectable the 
neighbourhood, the better he 
liked the song. 

The Zulus realised the posi- 
tion at a glance. The bees had 
made their home in the bed- 
room chimney. Little Binks 
could not talk to the natives, 
knowing nothing of their lan- 
guage, but they found a long 
pole and climbed to the roof 
outside. Mrs Little Binks was 
flitting gracefully round the room 
with bees in her hair. She loved 
her husband, but what are wifely 
love and duty and the pro- 
prieties ingrained by a strict 
upbringing, when you have bees 
in your permanent wave ? 

“Oh, you fool!” she cried. 
“Can’t you do something? 
Light a fire, you ass, and smoke 
them out.” 

Little Binks, mumbling loving 
words with a bee settled on his 
lip, collected some brown paper 
lying providentially at hand, 
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not having been tidied by the 
previous owner or the truant 
houseboy, and laid it in a careful 
heap upon the hearth, lighting 
it with care, burning his fingers 
with broken matches, and blind- 
ing himself with smoke. The 
hearth was an open one and in 
his earnestness he bent forward 
under the chimney ; for the paper 
was damp and would not burn 
very well. Up above the Zulus 
were poking vigorously down 
the chimney with their long 
pole. 

“Tt’s going nicely now, dear!” 
he said, and squelched into 
sudden silence as half a hundred- 
weight of honey descended upon 
his neck. 

It is true that nobody else 
was stung. The natives seemed 
to have an affinity for bees. 
Their arms, heads, and necks 
were covered with the rollicking 
little creatures. They were de- 
lighted. Their dishonest black 
faces beamed with glee, and 
every time they looked at Little 
Binks they roared with laughter. 
He had a native nickname from 
that day onwards. It meant 
something like ‘‘ The Baas whose 
face is steeped in sweetness ”’ 
and sounded like “ squirt.” 

They fetched any odd recep- 
tacles which they could find 
about the untidy yard, and 
filled them with honey. Olara 
rescued some of it, whereby the 
Lesser Binks was bilious for 
days. The bees went away 
when their hive was gone, and 
when she had attended her 
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burnt and abraded husband with 
iodine, the only medicament she 
could find, and when the noises 
resulting therefrom had sub- 
sided, there was, or appeared to 
be, nothing further to worry the 
family in peaceful settlement. 

Except, that is to say, the 
various articles of furniture 
which, when placed upon the 
waving floors, showed every in- 
clination to fall flat upon their 
faces and to crush the Lesser 
Binks out of existence in the 
process. When the day was 
over, and the lorry gone with its 
gleeful, sticky, and uproarious 
crew, that young hopeful was 
got ready for bed and said his 
innocent prayers at his mother’s 
knee before he snuggled between 
the sheets. But in the middle 
of his prayers the honeyed 
scene danced before his eyes, 
and he suddenly piped up, 
“Damn funny, Daddy! Damn! 
Damn! Damn!” 

And Little Binks, with palm 
upraised for swift punishment, 
looked at his wife, and his wife 
looked at him, and they laughed. 
The day was ended and a new 
life begun. 

Soon the little house was 
quiet, chuckling to itself and 
winking at the stars and the 
rising moon, as though it had 
some deep, happy secret known 
only to itself and to them. 
There was no more sound, ex- 
cept for the howl of a jackal in 
the valley beyond the hill, and 
the call of a rain-bird comforting 
the world. 





COMMENT. 


THE Government was dis- 
appointed in any hopes it may 
have had of a lightening of the 
international scene. During the 
summer Ministers saw happier 
possibilities: they may even 
have begun to make plans. They 
may have felt that if the talks 
at Kaesong should halt the war 
in Korea and Mr Stokes should 
bring back a settlement from 
Teheran, they could face with 
some confidence an Election in 
the autumn. It is true that the 
British people, when voting time 
comes, are a little neglectful of 
foreign affairs, that they may 
not fully grasp the significance 
of Korea, and are not much 
stirred by the misfortunes of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
But, if all had gone well, the 
Government could have gone to 
the country in an atmosphere of 
achievement. They would have 
had a “‘success tale” to tell, not 
just another ‘‘ hard luck story.” 
Even if they lost their majority 
they would come back strong 
enough to make life very difficult 
for the Conservatives; and if 
people could be persuaded that 
the Socialists had kept them out 
of a war and that Mr Churchill 
would get them into one, quite 
possibly the majority would not 
be lost. 

So Ministers may have 
reasoned, but, such is the muta- 
bility of human affairs, nothing 
worked out as it should have 
done. The talks at Kaesong 
passed from deadlock to suspen- 


sion. They may or may not be 
resumed, but at the moment the 
indications are that the Chinese 
have been persuaded to try the 
chances of another offensive and 
that the United Nations must 
face the hazards and hardships 
of a second campaign through 
the bitter Korean winter. 

From Persia the news was even 
more discouraging. Mr Stokes 
went forth with high hopes and 
came home with empty hands. 
This was not his fault; for 
probably no one would have 
succeeded where he failed. Dr 
Moussadek has released demons 
he cannot control. If he had 
made a settlement—any settle- 
ment—he would probably have 
fallen from power and quite 
likely, as he feared, have been 
assassinated. The British Gov- 
ernment resorted to what was 
in effect a policy of sanc- 
tions. No doubt it annoyed 
the Persians and made their 
position and that of their 
Government difficult. But no 
one should know better than the 
British that sanctions are of 
doubtful efficacy unless they are 
whole-heartedly applied and sup- 
ported by everybody. The old 
school practice of sending a boy 
to Coventry breaks down if some 
of the boys do not keep the rules; 
and sanctions will never work if 
some countries do not want them 
to work. The punitive measures 
taken by the British Government 
—protesting foolishly that the 
measures were not intended to 
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be punitive—merely stiffened the 
resistance of the Persians and 
may compel them to look else- 
where for the advantages they 
have forfeited. 

So what was the outlook in 
Britain? Setting the chances of 
an Election this year against 
those of an Election next year, 
the Government evidently de- 
cided that, despite adverse cir- 
cumstances, the autumn of 1951 
offered a fairer, or at least a less 
flimsy, chance than the spring or 
early summer of 1952; and it 
is certainly wiser for a Govern- 
ment to go out of its own voli- 
tion rather than as the result of 
three or four unfavourable by- 
elections. That Mr Attlee was 
right from the country’s point of 
view is almost unquestionable ; 
for the Parliament of frustrated 
legislators had sat quite long 
enough. Whether in the 
narrower Party sense he was 
right will be known as this 
“ Comment ” appears. 


Comment is so rarely kind to 
Mr Gromyko, that it was quite 
pleasant to be sharing some of his 
peevishness over the gathering at 
San Francisco. No one would 
wish to discourage a Conference 
where it is plainly necessary. 
The Conference is an essential 
part of modern diplomatic tech- 
nique. A lot of time is saved 
if the principals in different 
countries, instead of exchanging 
notes at long range, can meet 
together ; and sometimes agree- 
ments, unobtainable by any 
other method, may be reached. 
When Mr Lloyd George devel- 
oped the Conference habit after 
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the first World War, the older 
diplomats shook their heads in 
disapproval and talked about his 
“ circus’ ; but they were wrong 
and he was right. The Confer- 
ence had proved its value and 
had come to stay. 

Yet it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing and too 
many Conferences. The repre- 
sentatives of forty-nine nations 
did not travel expensively to San 
Francisco and lodge there at 
extravagant cost for a week or 
ten days for the purpose of 
drawing up a treaty with Japan. 
The treaty was already made. 
Not a sentence nor a syllable 
would be altered; and all that 
was required of these high- 
powered statesmen, many of 
whom had come from the other 
side of the world, was a signa- 
ture. Was their journey really 
necessary ? 

The newspapers revealed how 
Mr Kenneth Younger found the 
cost of his breakfast at San 
Francisco so fantastic that on 
the second morning he broke his 
fast austerely with cereals. Only 
a person of mean spirit would 
grudge a hard-working Minister 
of State his bacon and eggs, but 
does he need to go all the way to 
San Francisco for them? He 
was not even required to sign his 
name to the Treaty because Mr 
Morrison, tearing himself away 
from the South Bank, Blackpool, 
and the distractions of electoral 
arithmetic, joined him in his 
expensive quarters and did the 
deed himself. 

If, as seems likely, the purpose 
of this costly entertainment was 
propaganda, the Russians seem 
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to have had the best of the busi- 
ness. Mr Gromyko was blocked 
at every turn, but he never 
expected any other result and 
contrived to say some highly 
disagreeable things about the 
Treaty and its sponsors. A lot 
of people were feeling uneasy 
about some of the terms; and 
this was the situation which Mr 
Gromyko, given the opportunity, 
was just the man to exploit. He 
got the propaganda, and the tax- 
payers of the forty-nine nations 
paid the bill. 

While the giants were holding 
one unnecessary Conference at 
San Francisco, some lesser men 
were holding another equally un- 
necessary Conference at Nairobi. 
The subject was African Defence 
and the meeting was attended by 
representatives of a number of 
countries and colonies, including 
Abyssinia. No doubt they en- 
joyed themselves ; but that their 
deliberations can have contri- 
buted very much to the security 
of Africa is improbable. The 
older Pitt once said that he 
would conquer America in Ger- 
many; and if anyone today is 
meditating the conquest of Africa 
he is probably proposing to carry 
it out in Europe. What is 
certain is that when he does 
reach Africa neither the Emperor 
Haile Selassie nor Dr Malan is 
going to stop him. 


General George Marshall laid 
down his burden as Secretary for 
Defence amid a deep and genuine 
regret, both in his own country 
and in ours. In President Tru- 
man’s administration he stood 
apart, almost above criticism. 
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Americans had for him something 
of the esteem which they had, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, for 
George Washington. He was of 
the same vintage, a Virginian, a 
soldier, an administrator, wise 
rather than clever, a man of 
spotless integrity and inexhaust- 
ible patriotism, and a lover of 
country life. 

As @ great soldier he is unique, 
in that he has never won a 
victory or commanded an army 
in battle. Yet none may question 
his military quality. President 
Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins 
picked him as the man to re- 
organise the military forces of 
the United States and to turn a 
small professional army into a 
tremendous fighting machine ; 
but he never led the army he had 
made. When it was decided that 
the Commander of the Second 
Front should be an American, 
he seemed the obvious choice. 
The Russians wanted him. Mr 
Churchill asked for him. But 
when the moment came the 
President found he could not 
spare his Chief of Staff and 
the command went instead 
to General Eisenhower. Every 
soldier can guess how deep was 
General Marshall’s disappoint- 
ment; but never by word or 
deed did he show it, and he gave 
General Eisenhower loyal and 
unflagging support. 

At the end of the war he 
wanted to retire to his beloved 
Virginian home at Leesburg. 
He was actually there, happily 
arranging his books, when the 
President asked him to under- 
take an important mission to 
China. The General went with- 
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out a murmur. On his return he 
again hoped to be allowed to 
withdraw to Leesburg, but the 
President asked him to be his 
Secretary of State. Having 
launched the fameus Plan associ- 
ated with his name, he retired 
once more; only to be recalled 
as Secretary for Defence, to do 
over again the work he had done 
so well in 1940 and the succeed- 
ing years and to rebuild the 
defences of the United States. 

Now, at the age of seventy, he 
has gone, perhaps for good ; and 
if ever @ man, by hard and un- 
selfish work, has earned the peace 
of his home, it is General Mar- 
shall. While all his countrymen 
will wish him many years to 
enjoy it, they will also feel re- 
assured by the knowledge that 
he is still with them, at their call, 
as ready as he has ever been to 
give the best of his service to his 
country. 

The sense of loss was mitigated 
by the choice of his successor. 
Mr Lovatt has been for years the 
General’s faithful lieutenant and 
inherits something of the trust 
men felt for his master. In his 
own right he is a first-class 
administrator, competent, force- 
ful, and large-minded. No man 
is better qualified to complete 
the building whose foundations 
General Marshall laid so truly 
and so well. 


The outstanding event of the 
rather humdrum meeting of the 
Trade Union Congress at Black- 
pool in September was Mr Gait- 
skell’s speech. It was an event— 


but little more. The delegates 
listened to the Chancellor politely 
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and went on to do just what he 
had asked them not todo. “If 
incomes go up more than pro- 
duction goes up, then prices will 
rise—the truth is as simple as 
that,” said Mr Gaitskell, pointing 
out again that little more can be 
got from the old expedient of 
“soaking” the rich; for if all 
incomes over two thousand 
pounds a year were to be 
confiscated the benefit would 
amount to only about fourpence- 
halfpenny per head per week. 
The reply of the Congress was 
to chafe at further restraints on 
rises in wages and to ask for 
more controls and subsidies, 
more discouragement to capital 
investment, more interference 
with distribution, and the aboli- 
tion of the Purchase Tax on 
household necessities. Indeed, 
many of the delegates wanted 
all this and Bevan too; for an 
attempt to reverse the ruling 
of the Budget and restore free 
spectacles and dentures was only 
defeated on a card vote. There 
are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. 

Mr Gaitskell would be a more 
effective missionary if he was less 
uncertain of his gospel and of his 
fellow gospellers. The Govern- 
ment’s trouble was, and is, that 
they are trying to escape being 
impaled on the horns of an in- 
exorable dilemma. Mr Gaitskell 
is too good an economist not 
to be aware of the facts, but 
his colleagues are too hardened 
politicians to face them properly. 
Most of the Ministers know per- 
fectly well that the rearmament 
programme requires sacrifices ; 
but they are determined to 
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pretend that the sacrifice need 
not amount to very much. Yet 
the choice before the country is 
plain enough. It can, on the one 
hand, meet every increase in the 
cost of living with a fresh control 
or @ rise in wages; or it can, on 
the other hand, tighten its belt, 
work harder, and prefer present 
hardship to something a good 
deal worse in the near future. 
The first policy is momentarily 
attractive and ultimately dis- 
astrous; the second will 
be extremely disagreeable for 
everybody now, but holds out 
some prospect of eventual re- 
covery. The Trade Union Con- 
gress, looking no further than its 
nose, wants the first policy, and 
Mr Gaitskell would like to have 
the second. The tragedy is that 
no one among the leaders of 
Trade Unionism will tell the 
whole truth, simply and courage- 
ously, and face the consequences. 
By this time they know perfectly 
well that the basic need is for 
higher productivity. To this, of 
course, they are quite ready to 
pay lip service, because a pious 
resolution on the subject is not 
going to offend anybody. But 
the moment someone mentions 
the innumerable _ restrictions 
which still interfere with pro- 
ductivity, some of them are 
silent and others break into 
angry protest. At Blackpool, 
however, they were not put to 
this particular test, because re- 
strictive practices were not even 
mentioned. 

This flight from realism reveals 
the dearth of dynamic leadership 
in the Trade Union movement. 
All the old faces were at -Black- 
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pool—a little older and rather 
the worse for wear. The thirty- 
three members of the new Com- 
mittee are not merely the same 
mixture as before; they are the 
same members. There were the 
ponderous Sir Vincent Tewson 
and the verbose Mr Arthur 
Deakin ; and even such rebels 
as appeared were mostly ageing 
prima donnas speaking parts 
which they and their audience 
know by heart. There was no 
sign of any new approach to the 
problems of the day or of any 
consciousness that the true func- 
tion of the Trade Unions here, as 
for long it has been in the United 
States, is to turn industry into a 
partnership between employers 
and employed, and that the only 
valid answer to inflation is to 
produce more goods at a lower 
cost. 


The news that Mr Havenga, 
the leader of the Afrikaner 
Party in the Union of South 
Africa, is now merging his follow- 
ing with that of Dr Malan, the 
leader of the Nationalist Party, 
was not unexpected. The Union 
was not so much a “marriage of 
true minds” as a “ mariage de 
convenance.”” When Dr Malan 
took over, Mr Havenga and his 
small Party of eight were in the 
delightful position (which every 
Liberal in this country must have 
envied) of holding the Parlia- 
mentary balance. With the 
Afrikaners the Nationalists had 
@ majority ; without the Afri- 
kaners they had not. Actually 
Mr Havenga’s choice was by no 
means a certainty. Strange as 
it may seem, he had a great 
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regard for Field-Marshal Smuts, 
and when Mr Hofmeyr died, 
many people thought it possible 
that Mr Havenga might take 
his place and eventually be 
the leader of the United Party. 
Furthermore he was, and is, a 
strict constitutionalist, disliking 
some of the more arbitrary pro- 
posals of the Nationalists. 
Nevertheless, Mr Havenga de- 
cided to throw in his lot with 
Dr Malan, and so long as the 
Government’s majority depended 
on the Afrikaners, they did to 
some extent act as a brake on the 
wheel. But when six representa- 
tives of South-West Africa came 
into the House of Assembly Mr 
Havenga lost his privileged posi- 
tion. He might then have 


switched over and joined the 
United Party, which was—to put 


it mildly — unenthusiastic over 
the prospect of Mr Strauss’s 
leadership. He did not do so, 
perhaps, for the excellent reason 
that he would have left most of 
his Party behind him; and in 
political as in actual warfare, a 
general who changes sides is a 
good deal more welcome if he 
brings his troops over with him. 

Although Mr Strauss, when he 
was in this country during the 
summer, professed considerable 
confidence in the future, to the 
outside observer Dr Malan’s posi- 
tion looks very strong. By 
bringing in the men from South- 
West Africa and by absorbing 
the Afrikaner Party he has 
acquired a substantial majority ; 
and in apartheid he has at any 
rate an answer, even if it is a 
bad one, to the native problem. 
When the election comes, he is 
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as likely to win seats as to lose 
them. He has managed to get 
the coloured voters off the 
common roll, and many of the 
British, disliking his régime and 
fearing that it has come to stay, 
have been migrating north to 
Southern Rhodesia, reflecting 
perhaps that behind Dr Malan, 
who is seventy-seven, are some 
even less agreeable figures. 

Meanwhile a new movement 
has been attracting attention. 
The Torch Commando, whose 
leader is Group-Captain A. G. 
(“Sailor”) Malan, a Battle of 
Britain pilot, is an organisation 
of ex-servicemen who hold the 
view that the Government’s act 
in placing coloured voters on a 
separate roll is not only a breach 
of the constitution, but a re- 
affirmation of all that South 
Africans fought against in the 
war. The movement spread with 
sensational rapidity and it is said 
that between thirty thousand 
and forty thousand people 
attended the final Torch parade 
in Capetown. If the Commando 
has done nothing else, it has 
given a fillip to the rather dis- 
couraged force of Mr Strauss ; 
and possibly a good deal will be 
heard of it before South Africa 
votes again in 1953. 


Amid the grim events of these 
days the flight of a train through 
the Iron Curtain came as a re- 
freshing interlude. It was like 
something out of one of those 
popular children’s tales which 
credit an engine with a character 
of its own and was as though this 
particular engine, having had 
enough of Communism (and who 








that has tried it has not?), had 
decided to run away from it. 
Actually the hero of the escape 
was not the engine, but its enter- 
prising driver, Mr Jaroslav Kon- 
valinka. He calmly diverted the 
train, which was an express 
supposed to be travelling from 
Prague to Asch, over a strip of 
unused railway-line and across 
the frontier of the American Zone 
into Hof. The train carried a 
number of passengers who were 
in the plot as well as many who 
were not; fellow conspirators 
cleverly manipulated the points ; 
and the emergency brake, which 
should have been operated by 
the guard, who was a Com- 
munist, had been surreptitiously 
disconnected. So this remark- 
able express, with its freight 
of passengers, bolted across the 
frontier almost before anyone 
knew that anything out of the 
ordinary had happened. The 
way of escape was so simple that 
nobody had thought of it before. 
The annoyance of the Czecho- 
slovak authorities is easily under- 
stood. But what could they do 
about it except ask, as politely as 
possible, for the return of their 
train? Almost as embarrassing 
was the plight of the bona fide 
passengers, who had expected 
to find themselves at Asch in 
Czechoslovakia and instead found 
themselves in very queer com- 
pany at Hof in Bavaria. They 
were like the lady in the old song 
who wanted to go to Birmingham 
and was taken on to Crewe. In 
fact they were worse off, because 
the journey back to London was 
no great matter, while a journey 
back through the Iron Curtain 
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was full of alarming possibilities. 
When they arrived at Prague, 
would anyone there believe their 
protestations of innocence? Some 
of them, including the Com- 
munist guard, decided to be on 
the safe side and stay where they 
were; whilst others have gone 
home to face, presumably, some 
pretty stiff questioning. 

As for Mr Konvalinka, he 
should have a medal, or at least 
be made an honorary member 
of the National Union of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen. 


Anyone who is still disposed 
to think that the Welfare State 
deals tenderly with the liberties 
of the subject should pause for a 
moment to consider the case of 
Mr Renouf. Now a member 
of the Provincial Legislature of 
Manitoba, he and his wife came 
originally from Jersey. In 1931 
Mrs Renouf’s father died, leaving 
her a small property, which, for 
the time being, she retained. 
Then came the war and the Ger- 
man occupation, so that it was 
not until 1947 that the Renoufs 
were able to go to Jersey to 
attend to their affairs. In that 
year they sold the small property 
for about £800, and on taking the 
proceeds to their bank in Jersey 
were informed, quite correctly, 
that the amount was blocked 
sterling and must not leave the 
country. They asked to be 
allowed t¢ leave the sum on 
deposit; whereupon the bank, by 
whose instructions and on what 
authority is obscure, told them 
that this was impossible and that 
the sum must be invested in 3 per 
cent Bonds. The Renoufs, pre- 
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suming the information given 
them was correct, complied. This 
year they returned to the United 
Kingdom with the intention of 
selling the Bonds and spending 
the money on a holiday in the 
British Isles. Had they had any 
idea that this would not be 
allowed, they would not have 
come ; but on arrival they were 
informed—by the same bank— 
that they could not sell the 
Bonds or use the money even 
within the United Kingdom. 

Nor was this all. On arrival 
at Liverpool the Renoufs had 
consigned a locked and corded 
trunk to British Railways for 
transmission to Jersey. When, 
after a considerable delay, the 
trunk arrived, the cords were 
gone, the lock had been forced, 
and almost everything of value, 
including a fur coat, had been 
stolen, the total loss being 
estimated moderately at £170. 
So for the Renoufs the Festival 
of Britain has meant that they 
could not have the money they 
had hoped to spend and had lost 
the clothes they were intending 
to wear and, without the money, 
could not replace. 

Mr Renouf, being by this time 
bewildered and rather desperate, 
and having learned that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
himself having a holiday in 
Jersey, boldly rang him up at his 
hotel. Mr Gaitskell, however, 
sternly refused either to see him 
or to discuss his misfortunes, on 
the grounds that he (the Chan- 
cellor) was on holiday. Mr 
Renouf might have retorted with 
some justification that since his 
holiday had been spoiled by the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was not unfair that the Chan- 
cellor’s holiday should be inter- 
rupted for a few minutes by 
Mr Renouf. 

Finally, with the help of 
Canada House and the Bank of 
Montreal, he got a modest con- 
cession. As British Railways 
were showing little interest in 
his lost property, beyond asking 
him why it had not been insured, 
the Treasury, out of its bounty, 
decided to allow Mr Renouf to 
spend £250 of his own money in 
the United Kingdom, leaving the 
balance in 3 per cent Bonds. 

There the matter at present 
rests. Comment is really super- 
fluous. If Mr Renouf was mis- 
informed by his bank, the scandal 
is bad enough. If he was not 
misinformed, it is even worse. 
While it is true that hard cases 
make bad laws, it is just as true 
that bad laws make hard cases. 
Nor is much imagination needed 
to predict the kind of feeling 
about this country which, after 
such an experience, a Canadian 
legislator will take back with him 
to his home. 


Once, when Mr Churchill was 
a@ very young man and chron- 
icling, largely by the light of his 
own experiences, the course of a 
Frontier War, he permitted him- 
self to wonder whether such a 
task was assisted or impeded by 
the circumstance that the writer 
had been an eye-witness. No 
doubt the decision he reached 
was personally favourable ; for 
ever since he has at intervals 
written about great events in all 
of which he has had some part. 
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So in time he has come to his 
latest and greatest work, in 
which he may be said to have 
played the lead; since Russia 
and the United States did not 
enter the second German War 
until Act 2, while Mr Churchill 
was on the stage from the start. 
What a drama he unfolds! If it 
is not history, at least it is magni- 
ficent; and it surely is history 
in the sense that it will be an 
indispensable source-book for the 
historian of the future. 

The drama, however, over- 
shadows all else in this fourth 
volume.! Mr Churchill’s “sense 
of the theatre’? has never been 
seen to greater advantage. No 


man makes more skilful use of 
contrasts, the swift descent and 
the rapid rise, the modest success 
followed by the shattering blow, 
the darkness that is suddenly 


dissipated or the light that is 
blotted out in a moment. (But 
Mr Churchill is a painter as well 
as a writer.) Like Shakespeare, 
too, he knows the effectiveness of 
mixing the gay with the grave, 
and will often pause in his record 
of terrible events to make some 
witty remark or to tell of some 
humorous incident. ‘It is fun,’’ 
cabled Roosevelt in a crisis of 
the war, “to be in the same 
decade with you.” Roosevelt 
had that fun and we have it still. 

Any impression this may give 
of studied art, of calculation, 
of literary technique, would be 
wrong. The book is the man. 
Mr Churchill writes as he lives. 
He could not have written in any 





1 *The Second World War,’ Volume IV., “The Hinge of Fate.” 
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other way and he could not have 
won the war in any other way. 
He is not acting ; he is just being 
himself. 

We are apt to think of 1940 as 
the most perilous hour—not the 
“ darkest *°—for Mr Churchill 
would never admit the word. 
But this latest volume is a 
reminder that there were other 
periods as unpromising as that 
summer of the fall of France, 
Dunkirk, and the blitz. In July 
1942 Mr Churchill could write, 
“* T was politically at my weakest 
and without a gleam of military 
success.” Hong Kong had fallen, 
two great ships had been sunk by 
the Japanese, and the British 
Army had suffered the worst 
capitulation in its history at 
Singapore. The gains in North 
Africa had been cancelled; Auch- 
inleck was back with his shaken 
army within the borders of 
Egypt; and Roosevelt, in his 
study at Washington, had silently 
handed the Prime Minister the 
message, “ Tobruk has surren- 
dered with 25,000 men taken 
prisoners.” In the desert we had 
been outmatched in generalship, 
in tanks, even, so it seemed, in 
the quality or training of our 
men. The battle of the Atlantic 
was running against us. Burma 
had gone and Malta looked like 
going. At home the Gcevernment 
was heavily defeated in a by- 
election. The Press and a small 
mixed opposition in Parliament 
were loud in outcry ; and if on a 
vote of censure only twenty-five 
members actually went into the 
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lobby against the Government, 
the figure was hardly a fair 
measure of the discontent. Of 
the end of August Mr Churchill 
wrote, ‘‘I had now been twenty- 
eight months at the head of 
affairs, during which we had 
sustained an almost unbroken 
series of military defeats.’”’ He 
did not excuse himself. He did 
not try to shift the responsibility, 
as he might have done, on to 
those who had let the country’s 
defences fall so low in time of 
peace. He did not blame the 
generals or the admirals. He 
thought little of his career, then 
threatened with final eclipse ; 
though no doubt the idea has 
occurred to him since that if in 
1942 he had not weathered the 
storm, he would have gone out 
with a censure he did not deserve 
and his successors would have 
enjoyed the victories he had 
earned. 

El Alamein saved North 
Africa, and perhaps the allied 
cause. It also saved Mr 
Churchill as Prime Minister, for 
he could hardly have survived 
another reverse. ‘ Before Ala- 
mein we never had a victory. 
After Alamein we never had a 
defeat.”” This may be an over- 
statement, but it is not far from 
the truth. So the year which had 
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seen so much adversity ended in 
a glow of promise. Although it 
was not, as Mr Churchill said in 
a famous speech, the “‘ beginning 
of the end,” it certainly was the 
“end of the beginning.” 

The book is not only a vivid 
picture of the war in its crucial 
phase; it is also a self-portrait of 
Mr Churchill. It shows the firm- 
ness with which he stood his 
ground where, in his view, a vital 
principle was involved; the 
masterly skill of his handling of 
Anglo-American relations; his 
patience in his own dealings with 
Stalin. It is the product of a 
man who was not only strong but 
humble, not only ruthless, when 
ruthlessness was needed, but 
generous. More easily than most 
men he admits error, as over 
Singapore ; and he writes with 
tolerance and understanding of 
those who opposed and frustrated 
him. ‘“ Let him rest in peace,” 
is his epitaph on Darlan, “ and 
let us all be thankful we have 
never had to face the trials under 
which he broke.” 

A celebrated poem of Kipling’s 
is often quoted and almost 
as often misapplied, but here, 
surely, is a man who in five years 
of mortal peril faithfully satisfied 
every condition in every line 
of ** If.” 
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